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Introduction 


The Nationalist movement went through two phases. Initially 
(1888-1890), the theoretical and deliberative orientation of the First 
Nationalist Club of Boston, founded in 1888, dominated the movement. The 
leaders of this group, inspired to organize by Edward Bellamy’s utopian 
novel, Looking Backward (1888), were also adherents of Theosophy, a con- 
templative mystical sect which sought, through a mixture of Hinduism and 
western philosophy, to convert men into a belief in “The Brotherhood of 
Humanity.” The emphasis in Looking Backward upon equality of material 
wealth and public ownership attracted Madame Helen Blavatsky and her 
followers to Nationalism. 


The First Nationalist Club, largely composed of genteel New England 
upper-middle-class reformers, was selective in admission policy because it 
conceived itself to be a model for future Nationalist organizations. Members 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Edward Everett Hale, William Dean Howells, 
Frances E. Willard, and Solomon Schindler were figures of prominent respect- 
ability who would serve as magnets to attract others into the movement. In 
order to publicize Nationalism and explain its ideology, the club founded a 
monthly magazine, The Nationalist. This journal chiefly devoted itself to 
theoretical discussions of principles enunciated in Looking Backward, and to 
abstract analyses of contemporary issues such as municipal ownership of 
utilities and civil service reform. 


A combination of the eminence of early supporters and the appeal of 
Nationalist ideas led to a proliferation of clubs throughout the United States. 
Nationalism, for many, offered a solution to the contemporary social 
problems of labor conflict, individual irresponsibility, economic waste, 
periodic depression, and corporate ruthlessness. The promise of a coopera- 
tive commonwealth achieved through peaceful, democratic means proved 
highly attractive. Many were drawn to the movement because it offered 
security and plenty without attacking conventional values of partiotism and 
domestic morality. Bellamy and his followers claimed to have founded a 
movement untainted by dangerous foreign notions of internationalism, class 
conflict, or sexual promiscuity. (For a more detailed discussion of the early 
phase of the movement, see Professor Jaher’s introduction to the Greenwood 
reprint edition of The Nationalist. ) 


The early phase of the movement was dominated by the First Nationalist 
Club of Boston, the second phase by the Second Nationalist Club of Boston. 


The Second Club, organized by Henry R. Legate in October, 1889, was, in 
part, a reaction against the exclusiveness and deliberative orientation of the 
First Club. Under the leadership of Legate and Bellamy (who had been only 
one of several vice presidents in the original organization), Nationalism 
became an activist, politically committed movement. The contemplative 
Theosophist influence declined as local Nationalist parties were formed, as 
adherents of the movement became candidates for office, and as clubs began 
to pressure state legislatures to pass enabling acts to permit communities to 
own and operate public utilities. 


Henry Legate, president of the Second Nationalist Club, became the 
legislative agent for the Boston Nationalists and served on the State Com- 
mittee of Massachusetts Populists. Bellamy, who approved of the support 
given by Nationalism to the Peoples’ party, went with Legate to the Omaha 
convention in 1892 to advise the agrarians on a campaign platform. The shift 
to political engagement led to a break with Theosophy in 1891, an event 
which cost Nationalism many followers. 


On January 31, 1891, the political wing of the Nationalist movement 
published the first issue of their organ, The New Nation. The prospectus for 


the magazine reflected its founders’ disagreement with the theoretically 
directed Nationalist by proposing to pay more attention to concrete Nation- 
alist reform programs. The editor, publisher, and financer of this journal was 
Edward Ballamy. Mason Green, an Amherst graduate who had worked for 
Samuel Bowles on The Springfield Republican, and who went to Omaha 
with Bellamy and Legate, was the managing editor. Legate became the assis- 
tant editor. 


The fact that The Nationalist and The New Nation did not share person- 
nel, format, and subject matter reflects the gap between the earlier and later 
phases of Nationalism. None of the editorial staff of The Nationalist was 
carried over to The New Nation, nor was anyone who ran the latter publi- 
cation influential on the former. In fact, The Nationalist staff did not even 
turn over its subscription list to the founders of the new journal. A make- 
shift list had to be put together from Bellamy’s private correspondence. 


The two journals differed almost as much in format as in personnel. The 
Nationalist was published in the conventional style of the late nineteenth- 
century magazine. This monthly was mainly composed of lengthy, signed, 
topical essays with small departments for book reviews, poems, and letters to 
the editor. The New Nation came out weekly in a form that more closely 
resembled a newspaper, with triple-, later double-, columned pages, multiple 
headlines and subheadlines, few signed articles, most of the space devoted to 
news items, no book reviews, and several special features. 


Differences in format lent themselves to differences in orientation and 
subject matter between the two publications. Signed articles and book re- 
views encouraged the abstract, declaratory discussions of Nationalist 
principles that dominated the older magazine. Similarly, headlines, multi- 
columned pages, and special features enabled the editors of The New Nation 
to emphasize news about practical reforms, concrete situations, and political 
activities. Special features underscored the specific content and program- 
matic orientation of Bellamy, Green, and Legate. One column, “‘Nationalistic 
Drift,” devoted itself to events pointing toward Nationalism, e.g., increasing 
public ownership of utilities; ““Read, Reflect and Inwardly Digest’’ recounted 
incidents of crime, suicide, swindling, etc., which would not happen in a 
Nationalist society; and ‘““News From the Front” presented information on 
strikes and other social conflicts. 


According to one estimate, seventy per cent of the space in The New 
Nation was devoted to specific reforms. The most frequently mentioned 
cause or program was municipal ownership of gas and electric utilities, 
considered by Bellamy and his followers to be the crucial first step toward 
nationalization. Much space was also given to the Populists. News of their 
conventions and victories, and frequent reprinting of the 1892 Omaha plat- 
form, kept the agrarian crusade constantly before the eyes of The New 
Nation reader. The extensive and generous attention extended to the 
Populists, and to Socialists, was characteristic of the tolerant attitude that 
marked Nationalism throughout its existence. 


Although Bellamy felt that The New Nation had counteracted the 
dangerous tendency in Nationalism, accentuated by The Nationalist, of 
“being dissipated into a vague and foggy philanthropy,” by 1894 he was no 
longer prepared to continue to balance the journal’s deficit with his own 
royalties, Bellamy felt that The New Nation had made its contribution, and 
he now became preoccupied with another project, Equality, a sequel to 
Looking Backward that was published in 1897. 


The weekly needed a patron because, like The Nationalist, it never had 
many subscribers. In its best year only 8,000 paid to read The New Nation. 


But after 1891 the movement began to lose members. The Panic of 1893 
diminished the subscription list even further. With its sources of support 
gone, The Nation suspended publication after the issue of February 3, 1894. 
The journal, and shortly thereafter the movement from which it sprang, 
passed inte the oblivion that awaited all attempts to radically alter American 
society to fit some dream of the world as it should be. 


—Frederic Cople Jaher 
Chicago, 1968 
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THE NEW 


NATION. 


“WITH MALICE TOWARD NONE, WITH CHARITY FOR ALL,” 


Violet. 


BOSTON, MASS., JAN. 31, 1891. 


CENTRIPETAL FORCES 


IN AMERICAN RAILROADING. 


Sundry Passing Events in the Field of Inter- 
state Commerce, and the Mills, Factories 
and Business Marts of the Land, 

We print below a table giving the railroad 
systems belonging to the advisory board 
recently organized at New York, together 
with the mileage, the number of roads and 
branches in each system, and the margin of 
stock quotations for the year 1890. It is 
very difficult to figure out the number of 
original roads composing the various systems, 
owing to frequent consolidations; conse- 
quently, that column must be taken approxi- 
mately. It is reasonable to assume that the 
15 systems now in league to raise the rail- 
road tariff have in their archives not less 
than 300 charters from the various Legis- 
latures and from Congress. It will be noticed 
that the range of stock quotations for these 
large systems is very large. Compared with 
small roads like the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford road, for example, the fluctua- 
tions of the big systems tend rather to 
unsettle than to fix the market value of 
stocks, a very important matter in consider- 
ing the bearings of business consolidations 
under private management upon trade and 


commerce. Here are the figures : — 

Roads | Stock 

RAILROAD SysTEMs. Mileage Bee rece 

leased.| 90. 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe 9,248 30 263 
Ch., Burl. & Quincy. 6,280 58 314 
Ch., Mil. & St. Paul. 6,134 30 35 
Ch., Rock 1. & Pac. 3,354 26 37, 
Ch. & No. Western.. 7,039 23 19 
Den & KR. Grande... 1,551 7 16% 
Gt. Northern...... 3,301 4 26 
Ill. Central...... 2,875 19 35 
Ia. Central...... 535 9 83 
Mo, Pacific...... 6,449 27 263 
Ni: Pacific. cscs... 5,059 31 225 
Rio G’de Western. 386 5 9% 
8 Pacific iiss .ssicleon oe 6,052 30 145 
Union Pacific.... Brae t-) 19 28% 
TWD ARR rateeitloinn cleiclvinlele’e s's)einis 1,920 25 163 

Toba oasis 0:00 viele a veisin\eleleia\e 66,151 343 
| 

Total mileage for U. 8....... 167,172 


MR. HUNTINGTON HAS THE FLOOR. 


C. P. Huntington, president of the 
Southern Pacific railroad: ‘‘I would like 
to have a single company operate all of the 
railroads; then, instead of alot of warring, 
self-destroying elements, we would have a 
homogeneous and prosperous body. I don’t 
mean a trust or anything like that, but a con- 
centration of ownership of railroad proper- 
ties. For instance, there are 30 different 


railroads in the Southern Pacific system. 
The stock of each one is owned by the South- 
ern Pacific company. Now suppose we go a 
step higher, and put all of the big roads into 
the hands of one great corporation. We 
would then put astop to rate cutting, ruin- 
ous competition, and many useless expendi- 
tures. The money that now goes for special 
commissions, drawbacks, or rebates, and for 
salaries for unnecessary agents, would be 
saved to the shareholders. Joint ownership 
of all the railroads is the only thing that 
will make uniformity of rates absolutely cer- 
tain.” 


The New York Times, speaking of Mr. 
Huntington’s plan for a grand railroad con- 
solidation, is moved to say: ‘‘ No doubt this 
would be effectual so far as the interests of 
the railroads are concerned, but the public 
would not be likely to regard with much 
favor such a vast aggregation of capital and 
corporate power under a single control; 
and the suppression of competition in that 
way would not give assurance that rates 
would always be just and reasonable, though 
they might be uniform and stable. If it 
should become a question between a large 
corporation controlling at will the railroad 
system of the country and its control by the 
government, the latter would be generally 
regarded as the safer plan.” 


The Springfield Republican is evidently 
familiarizing itself with the idea of a new 
order of things. Mr. Huntington’s proposal 
leads the Republican to observe: ‘‘ The pres- 
ident of the Southern Pacific railroad, C. P. 
Huntington, boldly advocates the consolida- 
tion of all competing lines into a single cor- 
poration. This is not a proposition over 
which one needs to faint. Government su- 
pervision of the operation of the roads is a 
policy conceded by all to be fixed beyond 
recall; and, that being the case, may it not 
be quite as easy to supervise the transporta- 
tion industry when consolidated under a 
single corporation as now? The drift in 
railway affairs is all toward the point fixed 
by Huntington, and inevitably so, appar- 
ently; but it only carries every step of the 
way the greater possibility of making the 
regulative arm of the people more and more 
effective.” 


It will be remembered that Mr. Blackstone, 
whose road refuses to join the railroad pres- 
idents’ convention at the call of Jay Gould, 
is the man who created quite a stir by rec- 
ommending government ownership of the 
railroads, over a year ago. The Chicago & 
Alton road is capitalized for about $9,000 per 
mile below the average of American railroads, 
and pays eight per cent dividends. The sug- 
gestion of federal ownership of railroads 
was therefore not made under stress of in- 
solvency. An Alton official recently said in 
an interview : ‘‘ President Blackstone believes 
that the average railroad management of to- 
day is reckless and foolish in that it makes no 
attempt to bring all interests in harmony, 
especially as the people have absolute regula- 
tion and control of the roads by law in their 
power. For this reason, without taking into 
consideration the right or wrong involved, he 
deems the late gigantic railroad manipulation 
in Wall street and the subsequent immense 
consolidation of railroad interests into a few 


hands, followed by the action of the presi- 
dents in New York in forming an association 
to possess absolute control over all the roads 
west of Chicago to the Pacific slope, to be a 
most serious mistake, and one which is liable 
to call down severe popular condemnation, 
and result in stringent anti-railroad legisla- 
tion.” 
A PARALLEL ROAD. 


After the New York Central people failed 
to secure the old Utica & Black River railroad, 
they turned their attention to a parallel line 
to the St. Lawrence river, so as to lock horns 
with the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg 
road. A charter was obtained from the New 
York Legislature for the Mohawk & St. Law- 
rence railroad, with a capital of $2,000,000. 
The Central owns a majority of the stock, 
and the directors include H. W. Webb, John 
M. Toucey, Theodore Voorhees and other 
prominent Central officials. The proposed 
road willrun from Utica to Clayton, and is 
intended to dispute the Thousand Islands 
traffic withthe R., W. & O. road. The: engi- 
neers of the Central are at work surveying 
the new route, and public meetings have been 
held at Watertown, Clayton and other places 
for the purpose of securing subscribers to a 
minority of the stock, as well as offers of 
terminal and track facilities. President Par- 
sons, of the R., W. & (). road, says that he is 
not losing sleep over this matter. ‘‘ We pro- 
pose,” he adds, ‘‘to wait and see whether 
the Central people really mean business.” 


THE MAYOR OF NEW HAVEN ON 
MUNICIPAL FUNCTIONS. 


A Notable Contribution to the Cause of 
the People. 


The annual message of Hon. Joseph B. 
Sargent, mayor of New Haven, Conn., has 
probably attracted more attention the coun- 
try over than any message since Mr. Hewitt’s 
famous one on the taxation of real estate in 
cities. As Mr. Sargent’s position has been 
but meagrely reported inmany of the papers, 
The New Nation here reproduces his words 
in full. The New Haven Journal and Courier 
says that in this matter the mayor is far 
ahead of most of his fellow-townsmen. The 
New Haven Evening Register almost holds 
its breath at the idea of city ownership of 
‘*works of a public nature.” ‘‘ Radical, but 
it will bear very serious consideration,” adds 
the Register. The mayor may be behind 
most of his fellow-townsmen upon this issue, 
but there is enough in it to induce the trades 
council of New Haven to ask Mr. Sargent to 
address a public meeting on municipal owner- 
ship. The mayor accepted and delivered an 
address last Sunday afternoon. The part of 
the message bearing on municipal ownership 
is as follows: — 

In connection with the removal of ob- 


structions to the normal growth of the city, 
and as absolutely necessary aids in all efforts 


The New Nation. 
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to promote its rapid growth, are the means 
of safe, rapid and cheap local passenger 
transportation, the lighting of streets and 
parks and public and private buildings by 
gas or electricity, and the distribution of 
plenty of good water for public, manufactur- 
ing and domestic use. They are all very 
important factors in the welfare of the 
people and the growth of the city. 

AJl the public corporations of the city sup- 
plying these necessities appear to be serving 
the public fairly well in all respects, consid- 
ering the conditions under which they exist, 
and the present relations between the people 
and the suppliers. Whether these conditions 
and relations shall be changed with a view 
that the public as a whole and the people 
individually shall be better served, or the 
service be rendered at a lower cost, or both, 
is for the people to decide, first through their 
own action or that of their municipal repre- 
sentatives, and then through the state Legis- 
lature. Those who preach co-operation from 
the pulpit or otherwise, and those who be- 
lieve that co-operation will be adopted or 
should be adopted in the early future, may 
here see one of the most simple, easy and 
successful forms of co-operation, in furnish- 
ing these necessaries of city life by the 
people to the people, they being sole owner, 
sole operator and sole customer. The neces- 
sary capital will be promptly supplied by 
willing investors, and the works are already 
in successful operation, ready at hand. 

I believe that all works of a public nature 
carried on mainly within the bounds of a 
municipality, and for the purpose of supply- 
ing the inhabitants with certain daily require- 
ments of civilized life, and requiring special 
rights of eminent domain to distribute their 
products, should be owned and operated by 
the people, and in the sole interest of the 
people. The necessities and activities of 
modern business and social life in cities 
absolutely require the use of the product of 
such works. No inhabitant is secure in 
health who habitually drinks water taken 
from the ground on which a populous city 
stands. Noman, no city, can keep up with 
the front rank in the industries and proper 
social pleasures of city life and not make 
use of the best known means of local and 
rapid transportation. 


A Crying Public Need. 


This distribution of light by gas through 
pipes or by electricity on wires for private 
use is almost a positive necessity in business 
and social life, and its wide distribution, and 
plenty of it in the streets, is not only a public 
necessity as to travel, but a great protection 
against immorality and crime. So necessary 
are the products and services of all these 
works to the people that the owners of them 
enjoy a practical monopoly beyond, and secure 
against any competition. A new corporation 
invariably joins with the old, and the thumb- 
screws of the doubled monopoly are turned 
up tighter. 

The advantages of the ownership of such 
works by the people, and of their operation 
by the people through their municipal agents, 
would be many, and they are obvious. Among 
them are the following: The profits would 
go to the people themselves, the only cus- 
tomers of the works, to be used in the pay- 
ment of the indebtedness incurred in procur- 
ing the works, or in reducing the price of 
the product. The service would be better 
and the product cheaper if owned by and 
subject to the constant inspection and criti- 
cisms of an intelligent and exacting people. 
Inefficacious, sluggish and antiquated methods 
of production or of service would not be 
tolerated under ownership by the people of 
New Haven; the use of all streets for pur- 
poses of travel, whether on foot or by car- 
riage or by street car; the placing and main- 
taining on streets and on public or private 
buildings and yards of the wires and poles 
of the works that distribute electricity; the 
excavations in the streets for and the laying 
of water, gas, steam and sewer pipes, and 


the selection and laying of street and car 
rails would be under the control and super- 
vision of officials responsible to the people. 
Instead of retaining the normal growth and 
extension of the city by the tardy, lagging 
and unwilling extension of street rail-car 
tracks, and the two infrequent use of what 
are already laid, and by the refusal to extend 
underground supply mains into localities not 
immediately productive of large profit, as is 
now the case, if all these public works were 
owned by the people, and operated through 
their chosen or appointed agents, extensions 
would be made equal to or in proper advance 
of the immediate and urgent requirements of 
growth, thus leading instead of retarding the 
progress of buildings and population. 


Politics and Public Works. 


Under city ownership of all the street rail- 
roads, all would be extended and connected 
as the public interests would require, more 
streets would be provided for, belt lines 
would be established, more frequent and 
faster service would be made, and all would 
be run in harmony under the same direction 
and control. Besides, the too frequent med- 
dling in city and town politics by corporation 
officials and their favored and paid agents to 
contro] elections in the interests of the corpo- 
ration and adverse to the interests of the 
people, and the vicious and iniquitous use of 
money and favors in order“to gain that end, 
would cease by the removal of one of the 
most efficient and constant promoters of im- 
purity in our local elections 

The objections most usually urged by inter- 
ested parties against the ownership and oper- 
ation of such works by the people are two. 
The first is that the capital necessary to build 
or buy such works must be raised by taxa- 
tion or borrowed; to which an answer may 
be made that in the case of the people’s 
ownership of the New Haven works, the 
same capital that is now invested might be 
gladly lent to the city, or other capital can 
easily be obtained on city bonds at low inter- 
est and distant maturity, which the profits of 
the works would entirely pay with interest 
in less than a generation. The other objec- 
tion alleged is probable bad management and 
dishonest officials. But the public taxes are 
assessed, collected and expended as honestly 
and sagaciously as private business is done. 
The great post-office department, with all its 
immense work and its array of officials and 
clerks, is as efficiently, economically and hon- 
estly conducted as is private business. More 
and greater financial dishonesty appears in 
banks and other private moneyed institutions 
in proportion to work done than in public 
service. And, in fact, notwithstanding all 
the croakings and lamentations of the igno- 
rant good, public business is as well man- 
aged in New Haven as the average of private 
business, and with the growing intelligence 
and the great interest of the great body of 
the people, no fear of serious bad manage- 
ment or official dishonesty need be enter- 
tained in the carrying on of public works in 
the interest of the customers and by the 
customers’ agents. 

In accordance with a reservation in all the 
acts of incorporation by which the public 
corporations now owning and operating the 
public works hereinafter alluded to were 
established, their franchises may be resumed 
at any time by the people through legislative 
action, and the same franchises may be con- 
ferred upon the people and the city of New 
Haven without cost, and the property of 
those corporations taken at its actual value 
as property, divested of its present commer- 
cial value as a monopoly, and the works car- 
ried on without interruption. 


Among the recommendations in Gov. 
Russell’s second message was one for “ uni- 
form legislation throughout the country 
compelling the use of automatic couplers 
and brakes on freight cars.” 


ECONOMIC DRIFT. 


Gathered from many Industries and 
Countries. 


The town of Warsaw, Ind., has contractec 
with the Warsaw Electric Light and Powe; 
company for 25 arc lights of 2,000 candle 
power, at $65 per lamp per year, on a five- 
years’ contract. 


The city council of Cincinnati, O., has 
delayed action on electric municipal lighting 
until the state Legislature has considered the 
matter of underground wires. 


‘We anticipate the ultimate ownership of 
railroads by the government”; so runs a 
Minnesota Farmers’ Alliance resolution. 


The people of Toronto, Ont., have decided 
by 14 to 1 that the city shall take posses- 
sion of the street railways in March, that be- 
ing the time when the 50-years’ charter, held 
by a private company, expires. The future 
management of the business is now under 
discussion, and several bids have been re- 
ceived from private companies which desire 
to lease the road. One company is willing 
to sell 10 tickets for 25 cents; to pay iuto the 
city treasury two per cent of its gross re- 
ceipts annually, and to have the improvements 
in the property arbitrated upon at the end of 
that period. 


An order has been issued by the Pittsburg 
& Lake Erie road, demanding that all mem- 
bers of the order of railway telegraphers. 
shall send in their withdrawing cards or pre- 
pare for dismissal. Though nearly all the 
telegraph operators on that road are mem- 
bers of the order, none of them have 
complied, and instead are strengthening their 
organization. The superintendent of tele- 
graph on the Pennsylvania lines has sent a 
card to each operator, with the question, 
“* Are you a member of the order of railway 
telegraphers ?” 


The validity of the interstate commerce 
plan is at last likely to be tested. It is said that 
the chairman of the commission, Judge 
Cooley, has not seen fit to prosecute violators 
of this much-talked-of law, being of the 
opinion that it was not sufficiently strong as 
enacted. No action has been taken against 
great grain men, packers, dry-goods houses, 
and other heavy shippers who have had 
special rates. But as Judge Cooley is at 
present incapacitated from serving, on ac- 
count of sickness, another member of the. 
commission, Col. Morrison, has departed 
from the former policy of ignoring the viola- 
tion of the law, and has had John N. Egan. 
and C. H. Holdredge, the president and gen- 
eral agént of the Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas. 
City railroad, indicted by the United States 
grand jury. Therailroads deny the constitu- 
tionality of the law itself. Another curious 
phase of the matter is the indictment of the 
traffic manager of the Illinois steel company 
for securing a cut rate, and the immunity 
from prosecution of the officials of the Pan 
Handle road, who granted the reduction, 
although the law expressly provides that the 
penalty shall apply to the officer of the rail- 
road which should be guilty of making the 
discrimination, as weil as the shipper who is 
benefitted by it. ! 


The dressed-beef decision in the Virginia 
case recently handed down by the United 
States supreme court will tend to put a check 
upon state legislation which interferes with 
commerce between the states. Virginia 
passed a law making it an offence to expose 
for sale meats slaughtered more than 100 
miles from the place of sale without state 
inspection. The fee for the inspection is 
one cent per pound. This, if imposed upon 
meats outside the state, would practically 
prohibit the traffic. The supreme court 
therefore pronounces the law unconstitu- 
tional. 
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An oatmeal trust has been formed at 
Chicago, composed of eight of the leading 
mills of the country, representing about 85 
per cent of the total oatmeal output. Mr. 
Schumacher, who figures as the oatmeal king, 
says: ‘‘ There are many details yet to be ar- 
ranged, but the deal is practically settled. 
We are in a fair way to arrange for a consol- 
idation of our mills by an absolute transfer 
of title to the new company. Every mill 
that was invited to take part in the confer- 
ence is here, and we are not much concerned 
about the others.” 


Boston Advertiser: The question of adopt- 
ing a sliding scale for mills engaged in the 
manufacture of print cloths is one which 
has many arguments for and against it. The 
managers of the print-cloth mills at Fall 
River are apparently undecided on this point, 
although an agreement existed between the 
mills and workmen only two years ago to the 
effect that a reduction would be allowed and 
expected, providing the difference in the cost 
of producting a piece of cloth, or 45 yards, 
did not exceed the cost of the cotton used in 
its manufacture by 78 cents. Such difference 
is now only 55 cents. Undoubtedly if a re- 
duction were to be made, the mill treasurers 
and clerical force would be willing to bear 
their part, incase of a necessity forso doing. 


According to the generally understood 
terms of the latest steel-rail combination, the 
manufacture of rails will hereafter be inthe 
hands of six companies. The price has al- 
ready advanced three or four dollars. The 
field will now be occupied by the Illinois 
steel company, which has absorbed three 
companies, the Carnegies, the New Lacka- 
wanna company, 4a consolidation of the 
Scranton steel company and the Lackawanna 
coal and iron company, the Cambria, the 
Pennsylvania and the Bethlehem iron com- 
panies. 


The tobacco growers are much worked up 
by the combination of the warehouse trusts 
of Cincinnati, 0., and Louisville, Ky. There 
is talk along the Ohio river of starting pro- 
ducers’ warehouses to cross swords with the 
trusts. Much the same feeling is reported 
in oil circles. The revival of the Oil Pro- 
ducers’ protective association is even pro- 
posed. The Standard paid in October, 1889, 
$1.32 for crude petroleum, and sold the 
refined product at 74 cents per gallon; to-day 
the same quality of crude is selling at 76 
cents a barrel, but there has been no de- 
crease in the refined. A producer says: 
‘«Gould’s influence over the speculative mar- 
ket is a mere bagatelle in comparison with 
the Standard’s mastery over the oil business.” 


The Farmers’ Alliance and the labor dele- 
gates in session at Washington, last week, 
agreed to include the government ownership 
of railroads and the telegraph as an ultimate 
article in their creed. They will first try 
government control. 


The Fidelity servant-girl reform associa- 
tion has been recently organized in Philadel- 
phia, for the purpose of ‘‘ turning out first- 
class servants.” 


Judge Scott M. Ladd of Minnesota has 
decided that the state railroad commissioners 
has no right to issue a permit to the Farmers’ 
Alliance to erect coal-sheds upon the side 
track of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
railroad at Hartley, for the use of the Alliance 
in its shipments of coal over the road. The 
Alliance instituted legal proceedings to force 
the road to obey the order of the commis- 
sioners. This road owns about 70,000 acres 
of land, thanks to the liberal policy of the 
public, but the railroad people do not under- 
stand that there is any such thing as recipro- 
city in favors. 


The fact that Mr. Rockefeller of the Stan- 
dard Oil materially increased his holdings 
in Northern Pacific stock during the panic 
in December, serves to call public attention 
to the undeveloped oil lands along the line of 
the Northern Pacific owned by the Standard. 


Senator Stanford, of California: ‘‘If the 
interstate commerce law were strictly obeyed 
or observed, it would ruin everything. 
The fourth section of it has been interpreted 
to mean that the common law allows you to 
do business which a strict interpretation of 
that law, according to four of the judges of 
the supreme court, would have rendered im- 
possible. To prevent a man doing business 
is not in the power of the law, if that busi- 
ness is legitimate. We run passengers from 
China and Australia to Europe, and fre- 
quently, when the rate is divided between the 
ocean transportation and railroads, the rail- 
road carries that international passenger for 
something less than the regular passenger 
between San Francisco and New York. So 
we take passengers and continue to do busi- 
ness.” 


The Springfield Republican, speaking of 
the labor laws in Massachusetts, says : — 

“The employment of women and minors is 
now regulated and bounded by certain hours 
and conditions, child labor is forbidden, 
minors under 18 cannot be legally employed 
over 60 hours a week, imprisonment for 
debt is abolished, the working-man is given 
a lien on his employer for wages, neces- 
sary tools of a mechanic are exempt from 
attachment, the trustee process is curtailed, 
co-operative banks, building societies and 
associations are authorized, and inspection of 
factories and regulations for the protection 
of life and health of the operatives estab- 
lished. Besides, educational facilities have 
been extended and free text-books provided, 
and, while not the subject of specific legis- 
lation, 10 hours has come to be the max- 
imum day’s work in most industries, and the 
tendency is still toward a shorter work-day. 
Taken altogether, we have here a very con- 
siderable step taken by Massachusetts in the 
way of state regulation of industrial affairs, 
so far partictlarly as the laborer is con- 
cerned.” 

Nevertheless, the cardinal, in an article on 
“Trresponsible Wealth” in the last Nine- 
teenth Century, seems to think that the gap 
between great wealth and great poverty may 
yet possibly be filled up through the volun- 
tary action of the former, quickened to a 
sense of responsibility by the preaching of 
the gospel. 


The managers of the state railway in 
Hungary are filled with pride over the success 
of what they call the Zone tariff system. The 
distance from Buda-Pest to Kronstadt is 
454 miles; the price for a third-class ticket 
between these two points is $1.60, the former 
price being $8.80,—a reduction of 82 per 
cent. The price given above includes only 
such baggage as can be carried in the hand; 
a trunk of 120 pounds weight can be carried 
the same distance for 40 cents; thus one can 
travel between these two points with an 
ordinary-sized trunk for $2.00. Commuta- 
tion tickets are also in use; from Buda-Pest 
to Maglod, 14 miles, one can get a ticket-book 
containing 60 tickets for $3.24, a little less 
than 54 cents per trip. These books are 
transferable, andthe owner may use them for 
persons accompanying them. To Aszod, 33 
miles distant, a similar book can be had for 
$9.60, or. 16 cents a trip. The passenger 
traftic for the first eight months shows 
an increase of 169 per cent. Under the old 
system only 255,000 people used the railway. 
Under the new system, in the first eight 
months ending March 31, 1890, the number 
rose to 4,367,586: an increase of 1,600 per 
cent. 


Hitherto we have been strangled by exagger- 
ated individualism. The coming century wil 
show that human society is something greater 
and nobler than anything purely individual. 
Politicians and economists of the modern school 
have had their day. The 20th century will be 
altogether for the people, for laws that will 
insure a common prosperity under a Christian 
regime, 


1]}amusing old gentleman!” 


THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH. 


Mr. Wanamaker’s Argument before a Con- 
gressional Committee. 


The bill providing for a ‘‘ limited post and 
telegraph” system proposed by Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker establishes a limited 
post and telegraph service as a bureau of 
the post-office department. All post-offices 
where the free delivery service now exists 
and the offices of telegraph companies with 
which contracts might be made would consti- 
tute postal telegraph stations. The post- 
master-general is empowerec by the bill to 
designate from time to time other post-offices 
as postal telegraph stations. He is also 
empowered to contract with telegraph com- 
panies for a period of 10 years for the 
transmission of postal telegrams, at rates 
limited by law. Postal telegrams are to be 
sent in the order of filing, except that govern- 
ment telegrams take precedence. The post- 
office department is not to be held responsible 
for delays or errors. Charges for this postal 
service are as follows: For 20 words be- 
tween stations within a state, or for three 
hundred miles or less, 15 cents ; between 
stations in Wisconsin, Illinois, Connecticut, 
Tennessee and Mississippi, and the states 
east of them, 25 cents; between stations 
in Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas and 
Louisiana and points west of them, 25 cents ; 
between stations in states forming, generally 
speaking, zones up and down on both sides 
of the Mississippi, 25 cents; between any two 
stations not above provided for, 50 cents; for 
all words in excess of the first 20 words, 
one cent. The money-order service of the 
post-office department shall be extended to 
designated postal telegraph and postal money- 
order offices. The contracting telegraph 
companies will have all the revenue from this 
postal-telegraph service except the usual rate 
of letter postage for each telegram, which is 
to be reserved to the department. Contract- 
ing telegraph companies can do their regular 
business for the public, as at present. 

In the course of his argument before the 
post-office and post-roads committee, Mr. 
Wanamaker says : — 


A Wide-reaching Monopoly. 


The telegraph service is high-priced and in- 
different because it is a monopoly. ‘‘It is no 
secret,” said a circular recently issued by certain 
prominent members of New York chamber of 
commerce, ‘‘ that the excessive charges for tele- 
graph service are necessary to pay dividends 
upon capital stock watered several hundred per 
cent over actual investments.”” ‘‘ All attempts 
at competition,” the circular added, “have 
failed, only resulting in the absorption of a rival 
and a new watering of stock.” Mr. Gardiner G. 
Hubbard, whom our friend Mr. Murat Halstead, 
lately nominated for minister to Germany, calls 
“an amusing old gentleman,’’ quoted as early 
as 1874 the following extract from an annual 
report of the Western Union telegraph com- 
pany: ‘The extension of competing lines has 
ceased, and it is not believed that the capital can 
be found for any new enterprises. The time is 
not distant, therefore, when the Western Union 
telegraph company will be substantially without 
a competitor in the conduct of this business.” 

Mr. Hubbard, by the way, is not exactly ‘‘an 
He may not be 

oung; but he is not to blame for that. There 
is nothing improper in his advocacy of postal 
telegraphy. e did it 10 years before he was 
rich in telephone dividends. He has always 
urged a reduction of telephone prices. He is an 
authority on postal telegraphy in this country, 
and he will soon see it a realized fact, 
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In 1884 Senator Edmunds, of Vermont, discuss- 
ing the Dawes and the Edmunds _postal-tele- 
graph bills, said, among other things: ‘‘ The 
only difference [between a government telegraph 
and a private telegraph company] would be that 
whereas the private company may be squeezed 
by cutting rates; may be frozen out, or bought 
up, or pooled with, so as to create an actual mo- 
nopoly by which not only the prices of intelli- 
gence, but what kind of intelligence shall go, 
and when it shall go, and under whose control, 
is made the subject of one domination — the 
only difference will be that whereas they can 
treat and deal with rival companies, they cannot 
treat and pool with and cut rates and run Con- 
gress out, and that is just where the rub really 
is, L suppose.” 

In the present discussion Mr. F. B. Thurber, 
of New York, has given a list of the directors of 
the Western Union telegraph company. I beg 
to append their names: — 

Norvin Green. Percy R. Pyne. 
Thomas T, Eckert. Charles Lanier. 

John T. Terry. Austin Corbin. 

John Vanhorne. J. Pierpont Morgan. 
Jay Gould. Frederick L. Ames. 
Russell Sage. John Hay. 

Alonzo B. Cornell. William D. Bishop. 
Sidney Dillon. Collis P. Huntington. 
Samuel Sloan. George B. Roberts. 
Robert C. Clowry. Sydney Shepard. 
George J. Gould. Erastus Wiman. 
Edwin Gould. William W. Astor. 
John G. Moore. Chauncey M. Depew. 
Cyrus W. Field. James W. Clendenin. 
Henry Weaver. Henry M. Flagler. 

Mr. Thurber used this list of names to answer 
the question why the public cannot have the 
great boon of a postal telegraph. ‘“‘ No such list 
of names,’’ he added, ‘‘can be found in the 
directory of any other corporation in this country. 
Every name represents some great interest. 
They are the richest and the best in the financial 
world. They deservedly rank as our best citi- 
zens; their names are found scattered through- 
out the religious and charitable world, but in the 
matter of transmitting intelligence their interest 
diverges from that of the general public, and it 
remains to be seen whether 65 millions of people 
or the comparatively few stockholders which 
these men represent, will be able to control the 
great force of electricity as applied to the trans- 
mission of intelligence.” 


Some Diverting Figures. 


According to uncontroverted statements made 
before your honorable committee the capital 
stock of the Western Union telegraph company 
in 1858 was $358,700. The stock dividends de- 
clared between 1858 and 1866 amounted to $17,- 
810,146, and the stock issued for new lines was 
$1,937,950; so that the capital stock on July 1, 
1866, was $20,133,800. In 1866 new stock was 
created to the amount of $20,450,500; so that the 
total capital of the Western Union on the Ist of 
July, 1867, was $40,568,300. The largest divi- 
dend declared by tlhe company up to 1874 was 414 
per cent. The largest amount of stock ever 
divided at one time was $10,000,000, and for a 
period of seven years the dividends were about 
100 per cént a year onits average capital. It was 
by adding dividends t6-dividends, and by piling 
the one up on top of the other that this tremen- 
dous amount of $46,000,000 of capital and debt 
was created. The history of the company shows 
nochange of policy. In 1874 the company bought 
up its own stock and the stock of other telegraph 
companies and accumulated a fund of over 
$15,000,000, which was held in one shape or 
another in the treasury of the company. An in- 
vestment of $1,000 in 1858 in Western Union 
stock would have received up to the present 
time stock dividends of more than $50,000 and 
cash dividends equal to $100,000, or 300 per cent 
of dividends a year. These have been some of 
the dividends declared: In 1862, 27 per cent; in 
1863, 100 per cent; in 1864, 100 per cent; in 1878, 
$6,000,000 ; in 1881, one of $15,000,000 and another 
of $4,300,000; in 1886, 25 per cent. The Western 
Union plant, exclusive of its contracts with rail- 
roads, could be duplicated for $35,000,000. Its 
present capital is $85,960,000. It has realized 
$100,000,000 of net profits in 25 years by its high 
charges. 


Significant Admissions. 


Dr. Norvin Green, president of the Western 
Union telegraph company, has made some signif- 
icant admissions. He says that in 1868 the aver- 
age profit to the company upon each message was 
41 cents; in 1878 the average profit was 13 cents; 
between 1878 and 1883 the business increased 
from 24,000,000 to over 41,000,000 of messages; 
the largest yearly profit of the company was 


realized in 1883, unless the present” year should 
show a larger. The average profit"per message 
since 1878 has been about seven and one half 
cents. This is pretty fair. The annual number 
of messages increased from 6,400,900 in 1868 to 
54,100,000 in 1889. This is a pretty fair business, 
too. 

“The great question,’’ said Congressman Ray- 
nor, discussing the Glover telegraph bill at the 
last Congress, “‘that underlies the discussion of 
this measure, is whether we are not in the hands 
of a monopoly that not only has the right to fix 
its charges arbitrarily, but can crush opposition 
whenever it encounters it. Of all these monop- 
olies, I submit that the telegraph system of this 
country, substantially owned and controlled by 
one man, is the worst and most dangerous of 
them all.’? ‘It is no longer safe or expedient,”’ 
Mr. Raynor went on, “ to intrust into the hands 
of one overpowering monopoly the telegraph 
business of this country. It is a power that not 
only ean be used, but has been perverted, for 
purposes hestile to the best interests of the peo- 
ple; the markets of the country, its finances, and 
its commercial interests to so large an extent de- 
pend upon the honest and honorable administra- 
tion of the business of this company that the 
people are not in a mood to repose a trust of this 
character any longer without competition in the 
hands of a stock-jobbing corporation.’’ I have 
tried to show that the telegraph service of this 
country ought to be cheaper and not inaccessible 
to the people. Business men generally, and the 
industrial and farming classes, too, demand that 
the service shall be more efficient as well as 
cheaper. The ordinary opposition, which under 
the direction of competent men would bring 
prices down and make the service quicker and 
more accurate, has been tried a score of times and 
it has always failed. There is practically but 
one telegraph company in this country to-day. 
I say this because the postal telegraph company 
has an arrangement with the Western Union by 
which prices are to be kept up. What, then, is 
to be done about it? The government, which 
has not hesitated to use the stage coach and the 
railroad train for its mail service, must come to 
the rescue. The experiment must not tax a 
large number for the benefit of afew. It must 
not, therefore, involve any addition to our im- 
mense standing army of civil employees; it must 
not involve any large appropriations. It must 
be a careful, inexpensive experiment; then it 
will be a most beneficent established institution. 

There is no way for the people to get relief ex- 
cept by some proper intervention by the govern- 
ment, such as I am endeavoring to outline; and 
though it may be said that the coffers of these 
companies might be filled more quickly under 
the stimulus of new business, it can be said with 
equal truth that the companies would have to 
work for their extra revenue. The new profit 
would be due, not toa monopoly of all the tele- 
graph service of the country, but to an obliging 
and business-like foresight which had finally 
consented to obey the Jaw of demand and supply. 
The extra profits would be earned, not upon the 
watered capitalization of a partly worn-out plant, 
but upon the fair and free facilities which you, 
and I, and all of us must offer, if we hope to find 
a market for our labor. 


Government Intervention Asked. 


I am not sure that the people, freed from 
this oppressive monopoly, would not of their 
own accord send their messages, for the rea- 
son that they had, as it were, an interest in 
the service. At any rate, they would be per. 
mitted to send their letters in the quickest 
way, if they had the means to pay the tolls; and 
they would have the means, because prices 
would not be twice too high. I believe the ser- 
vice could also be made more efficient under the 
postal telegraph. Thousands of Western Union 
operators are what are called railroad operators ; 
that is, if I understand it, they are employed at 
railroad stations, principally by railroad com- 
panies, to bulletin and record the movements of 
trains. They are not skilled operators. Opera- 
tors in the free-delivery cities, being required to 
do work of a large variety, and to do more of it, 
would command higher prices and would be bet- 
ter men. The effect upon the whole body of 
telegraph operators would be beneficial for this 
reason; the operators in the smaller places, to 
which the plan would almost inevitably and 
properly extend, would even more be required to 

e@ expert and faithful. There would be a gen- 
eral upward movement among all the 15,000 of 
the craft. If in some offices clerks who know 
the art of telegraphy were to be required, the 
present clerks could learn to handle the key; or 
new men, under the increase of business, revenue, 
and salary allowance, could be selected by proper 
examinations, I know it has been said that 


men and women can not learn telegraphy with 
ease. Dr. Green has said that it takes months 
to learn the telegraph ‘‘tick.’? This is no doubt 
true, but this same astute Dr. Green had no 
trouble in filling the places of the striking tele- 


graph operators in 1883. 
Dr. Green and the Knights of Labor. 


Mr. Beaumont, whom I have already quoted, 
has said that when operators belonging to Dis- 
trict Assembly 45 of the Knights of Labor, 
noticing that the Western Union company was 
paying great dividends on watered stock, and 
thinking that some of the workmen onght to 
share in this prosperity, struck for a raise in 
wages, Dr. Green did not hesitate to put boys 
and girls into positions of responsibility on a 
day’s notice. We know that this was done in 
thousands of cases; we know that the service 
recovered from its ailment in a short time. The 
strike showed that while the telegraph company 
might monopolize the handling of messages, the 
organized body of operators could not monopolize 
the furnishing of workmen. With some incen- 
tive besides the prospect of the poor wage scale 
of the Western Union, the art of telegraphy 
would receive a most perceptible encouragement 
in this country. It has been said that one third 
of all the telegraph operators are continually 
preparing themselves for other professions, and 
that the other two thirds are continually think- 
ing of doing so. According tothe Mlectric World, 
of the 100 men working on the regular night 
force in the Western Union main office in New 
York City, 36 are either studying or working at 
something else during the day. In these oceu- 
pations are: doctors, 8; lawyers, 6; ministers, 3; 
brokers, 3; actors, 2; theatrical managers, 2; 
real-estate dealers, 2; inventors, 2; book agent, 1; 
manufacturer,1; civil engineer, 1; author, 1; com- 
mercial business, 1; electrical special agent, 1; 
composer of music, 1. Now, either these men are 
bad ministers and bad actors, or else they are 
bad operators. In either case they are not mak- 
ing the most .of themselves. I suppose they 
would not venture into fields outside of teleg- 
raphy if they were not poorly paid and poorly 
encouraged to excel. The question whether 
employment with a corporation which might 
lock out its employees upon the slightest provo- 
cation, to the peril of the business interests of 
the whole country, would be desirable, would 
not be the only question with the young men and 
women desirious of learning the art. This mo- 
noply would be only a part employer of all the 
telegraphic skill in the country. 


An Old-fashioned Plant. 


Since the introduction of the quadruplex 20 
years ago, the Western Union company has, I 
am told, made but one change or improvement 
in its method of telegraphic transmission having 
for their object the greater speed or the trans- 
mission of a larger volwne of traffic of a given 
wire. J refer to the Wheatstone automatic, an 
English invention which has been in successful 
use on the government lines in that country for 
eight or ten years. On the other hand, England 
has not only adopted our quadrupiex, but also the 
Delaney multiplex, another American invention. 
Besides furnishing a stimulant to the study and 
use of efficient telegraphy, the postal telegraph 
plan, dividing as it would the entire use of the 
telegraph in this country with the sole telegraph 
monoply, would also furnish an impetus to the 
inventive genius of the Americans who study 
electrical matters. I have had enumerated, per- 
haps, a score of devices, already patented for the 
purpose of cheapening and quickening the tele- 
graph service, which find no use and no profit 
under the present condition. I am not an expert 
in electrical matters, but I know that all of these 
inventions cannot be wholly bad. I am sure that 
many of them are good, but they cannot be got 
into operation with the field monopolized. The 
public cannot have the benefit of this rare class 
of American brains, nor/can the inventors find a 
deserved remuneration, for their work. The 
Western Union company having the control of the 
telegraph business, has no use for devices which 
cheapen and quivken the telegraph service and 
warrant a claim for reduction of rates. The 
public, not knowing what it misses, cannot be. 
come aroused to the defects in methods now in 
vogue. If once a break is made in this rampart 
of telegraph monopoly, not only will the men 
and women who build and use the telegraph 
wires find a better market for their fidelity and 
skill, but inventors, knowing that their cases ara 
to be tried before an impartial court, will also 
find a spur to better efforts. 


Each party in New York would favor rapid 
transit if its campaign committee could control 
it, but how about the city itself? 
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This book and the tale it tells are not extrayagant, but show a condition of life, which, 
although not perfect, would be a long step toward the end sought by all who have the ultimate 
‘greatest good for the greatest number ”’ in their hearts, 

“A man falls asleep in England and wakes up in 1971, to find that a great revolution has 
occurred, competition has ceased, labor has become a pleasure, the city and country have become 
beautiful with good cheer, and all life is harmonious with itself. The account possesses all the 
delicacy and grace the author can give it, and is a noteworthy addition to the yolumes of its kind.” 
— Public Opinion. y 


Recent literature has been prolific in Utopian essays, — evidences that the pessimistic mood 
of the time is not without its protest in the heart of the age. Most of these dreams of some 
improved social order affect us as mere dreams; they have an air of unreality, and as we read we 
still keep our solid footing in this present world. Mr. Morris has the poet’s advantage. He con- 
ducts us, as he does the hero or narrator of his story, insensibly and with eyes wide open into his 
new age, and, as we read, it is this our nineteenth century that becomes dreamlike; our social 
order, with its usages and fashions and its teachings, takes on an air of wnreality; we become past 
history, and much that we now count as firm and enduring, as part of the necessary law and order 
of nature, becomes the mere ruin and rubbish of time. It is the new world of Mr. Morris’s vision 
that is the veritable, substantial, and enduring world. — Home Journal. 
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TREND OF THE PERIODICALS. 


As to Nationalism—The Age of Discon- 
tent—The Coming Billionaire— Social- 
istic Drift in England— Phases of the 
Labor Conflict — The Embattled Farm- 
ers. 


The tone of English and American period- 
icals, if it reflects the sentiment of the 
thoughtful classes, as we believe it does, 
justifies the presentation and advocacy of 
constructive plans in industrial life. The 
economic condition of modern society is 
chaotic. Out of the peaceful agricultural 
state of half a century ago, a peace interrupted 
only occasionally by the marshalling of men 
for war, has come the modern never-ending 
industrial struggle. War is no longer in 
“foreign parts,” but men find themselves 
compelled to enter the battle as soon as they 
step beyond the threshold of their homes. It 
is war with their neighbors and friends for 
work, for position, for a competence. A 
man is continually rising and falling; is 
swept hither and thither by the eddies found 
in the greater conflicts which sometimes last 
for years, reach over the whole country, and 
are waged not only in the arena of trade, but 
are fought with the greatest bitterness in all 
the courts of law. Whatneed is greater than 
for a watchword which will inaugurate again 
a state of industrial peace; not on the low 
plane of agricultural isolation, of narrow in- 
dividualism, of monotonous sameness, of an 


industrial condition which moulds all into 
one type, but an industrial peace based upon 
co-operation, fostering the greatest diversity 
of gifts, promoting a truer individuality and 
encouraging harmonious action. 

The present isa transition period and full 
of inequities. It is a continual drawing to- 
gether and a tugging to drop apart. ‘This 
breeds a continued feeling of disappointment 
and dissatisfaction. It permeates all classes 
of society. One of the most thoughtful ob- 
servers of modern life is James Bryce. He 
looks at social conditions broadly, and goes 
deep down beneath the surface to find the 
character of the soil which nourishes the 
roots. He characterizes the times as the 
“ Age of Discontent,” in an article published 
in the January number of the Contemporary 
Review. He says: ‘‘I propose to inquire 
what is in the main the bent and outcome of 
the reflections of those who in England look 
back over the last twenty or thirty years, 
and what they take to be the distinctive note 
of the present temper of Europe. Observers 
in Europe are struck by the prevalence of the 
spirit of discontent. I donot mean despond- 
ency, still less despair, but merely discon- 
tent; that is to say, disquiet, restlessness, 
dissatisfaction with the world as this gener- 
ation finds it. It is not a melancholy or 
gloomy temper, but one which is restless, 
eager and evenearnest, yet doubtful, resolved 
tomove in some direction, because displeased 
with what lies around it, but doubtful in what 
direction to move or which of many sum- 
moning voices to follow.” 

It is this fact that a change must come 
that justifies nationalists in presenting their 
charter and urging men to accept its principle 
of co-operation, and apply it to their indus- 
trial activities through the national, state and 
municipal organizations which they already 
have. Mark this: The men who cry peace, 
peace, the political economists who trumpet 
the glories of Adam Smith political economy, 
the workers who glorify the present system 
of competition, willnot be heard. They have 
had their day. It is industrial peace that is 
wanted, not industrial war. 

Prof. Bryce surveys the progress of the 
last 30 or 40 years, notes the steps taken in 


France, Italy, Germany and England, the won- 
derful results “attained in physical science, 
but draws an acute distinction between the 
power and wealth they have conferred upon 
some and the power possessed by the wealthy 
under earlier civilizations: ‘‘ They have raised 
up anew and formidable foe to democratic 
government by enabling men to amass stu- 
pendous fortunes, which, unlike the great 
fortunes of earlier centuries, may have no 
relation to the land and those that dwell 
upon it, and are therefore, so to speak, de- 
tached and irresponsible fortunes, which may 
be swiftly and secretly employed to overcome 
the virtues of Legislatures, or to effect opera- 
tions oppressive and pernicious to the whole 
community. No kind of power, short of 
that of a Greek tyrant holding a city by his 
mercenaries, has been ever more free from 
ordinary checks of opinion and law whicb 
ought to surround all power than we see 
vested to-day in the commercial, or financial, 
or industrial, or communication-controlling 
millionnaires.” And again: ‘‘There is an- 
other cause for unrest and discontent. The 
world during these 40 years has been spin- 
ning swiftly onward, and new problems, 
faintly foreseen by our fathers, have come to 
the front. The admission to political power 
of the masses of the people has given a stern 
significance to every question that affects 
their material condition. The relations of 
labor and capital, the methods of relieving 
want, the readjustment of public burdens, 
the possibility of using state agencies more 
largely for the benefit of the community,— 
these are all forms of the great problem how 
far that measure of comfort which is now 
enjoyed in Europe by theless wealthy section 
of the so-called middle or educated classes 
can be extended to the whole population, so 
that none, save the vicious and idle, need 
have absolute penury to fear.” This discon- 
tent he then contrasts with that which op- 
pressed the nations of antiquity. Theirs 
was a discontent with their present because 
it had degenerated from the past. They 
looked backward to the Golden Age; but 
this feeling which is now agitating all civil- 
ized countries, the more-civilized the most, 
is not such a discontent. ‘‘It looks forward, 
not backward. It is due, partly indeed to 
disappointment with the results of past 
efforts, but partly also to the belief that many 
evils exist which we ought not to tolerate. 
It is a revolt against the mass of poverty and 
misery that still exists among us, a belief that 
man was made for something more than to 
spend his days inincessant toil, winning from 
nature nothing more than food and raiment. 
Poverty, and misery, and toil are, however, no 
more general or severe now than they have 
usually been in the world.” 

Those who think they answer the demands 
of the times by adducing facts to prove that 
there is less poverty to-day, and that the 
masses eat better food, wear better clothes 
and live in better houses than in the past, 
seem not to realize that itis this very bettering 
of their condition which has brought to the 
masses a realizing sense of their title to a 
larger proportion of the fruits of their la- 
bor, and that among all classes the securing 
of material wealth has become simply a grab 
game. Theagitation to-day is not, as some 
seem to think, simply to receive from the 
hands of wealth largesses. Here is where 
such a philanthropist as Carnegie errs, — 
and he but represents a class, — in thinking 
by establishing charitable institutions, by be- 
stowing his wealth upon colleges, upon cities 
or towns for libraries, he can satisfy this 
demand for equity in wealth distribution or 
acquisition. The laboring man will not tol- 
erate starvation wages combined with visits 
of Lady Bountiful to his needy family. The 
utter inequity of the competitive system 
would long ago have caused its overthrow, 
had not this very system of charity thrown a 
veil over its enormities. : 

Prof. Bryce looks for a resurrection from 
this modern discontent. ‘‘ This kind of dis- 
content, though its sentimentalism has some- 


times a mischievous side, is, on the whole, a 
laudable state of mind, a necessary condition 
of progress. It is turning many people in 
England, especially the younger sort, to ideas 
which savor of socialism and even of commun- 
ism. There is evidently a similar tendency 
among yourselves, which in the East takes the 
form of what are called Nationalist Societies, 
and in theWest seems to have promptedthe one 
to agitation, and a good deal of the paternal- 
ism of state legislatures. In England the ad- 
herents of the old economic doctrines, now 
sadly reduced in number [and he could have 
said the same of the orthodox school here] 
are distressed by this tendency, being less ac- 
customed than you are to take things lightly, 
and to rely on the ultimate good sense of 
the people. They swell the volume of our 
discontent, prophesying nothing but evil from 
the new departure which the more cheerful 
disquietude of the younger generation insists 
on taking. One need not, however, be a 
socialist nor have much faith in sweeping 
remedies in order to sympathize with the 
spirit which propounds the new departure.” 
This is written clearly in the conservatism of 
age. History plainly teaches that the reforms 
of the past have been radical and far-reach- 
ing, and that all patchwork~ attempts to 
smooth over and pacify demands for a better 
social order have clogged, not stopped, the 
flowing stream. ‘‘It is a protest against 
hide-bound acquiescence in the existing ar- 
rangements of industry and the existing dis- 
tribution of wealth. It is a vehement ex- 
pression of the same desire to improve the 
condition of the great toiling and enduring 
lower strata of mankind which has given 
birth to all our modern philanthropic 
schemes.” 

That this discontent is deep-seated is proven 
not only by the declarations of Prof. Bryce 
or the publication of such articles as those by 
Thomas G. Shearman on ‘‘ Who owns the 
United States?” and ‘‘The Coming Billion- 
aire,” which has just appeared in the Forum, 
and many similar articles, but in the avidity 
with which they are read and quoted, and the 
almost. unquestioned conviction that the con- 
dition of society which they portray is rad- 
ically wrong. They touch tender spots. 
Citizens of the United States listen uncon- 
cerned to the stories of the fabulous wealth 
of royal families in Europe, but the existence 
of such colossal fortunes here produces quite 
a different feeling. Is this due to a fear that 
such fortunes will emperil our institutions? 
We think not. While such a peril undouht- 
edly threatens us, still the bitter feeling 
which the possession of such great fortunes 
by some of our citizens has undeniably en- 
gendered cannot be accredited to that. Neither 
is it envy or an overweening desire to enjoy 
the comforts, luxuries and power which come 
with such fortunes that has caused this feel- 
ing. But we think it to be this— that such 
fortunes are out of all proportion to what the 
possessors have done to entitle them to them ; 
that there are thousands as capable, as indus- 
trious, and whose labor has been as useful to 
the community who are forced to struggle 
for their daily bread, and that these struggles 
are made the harder by the weight of such 
masses of wealth concentrated in the hands 
of afew above them. Like the fabled mag- 
netic mountain, they draw all the wealth to 
themselves. The man of means is enabled 
to easily double and quadruple his possessions 
not because he is many times as talented as 
his less fortunate neighbor, but because his 
wealth bas given him a power to demand and 
secure more; and when he becomes a hundred 
times millionnaire great cities, states, nations 
even, must bow to his behest. In the article 
on the Coming Billionaire, Mr. Shearman 
says: — 

mt True, avast fortune does not multiply 
by mere interest, if kept at home, quite so 
rapidly as one of more moderate size, on ac- 
eount of the difficulty of reinvesting such 
enormous incomes at full rates of interest. 
But it is also true that in other respects, 
large fortunes tend to increase much more 
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rapidly than small ones. Opportunities for 
large profits on special transactions are pre- 
sented to millionnaires far more often than to 
others. ‘hey are more likcly to gain by the 
unearned investment. They can afford to pay 
for the very best service, and they can and do 
secure agents of great ability and integrity. 
Such agents can as easily make safe invest- 
ments in the West at cight per cent as in 
the East at five per cent. Small capitalists 
must keep their money at home, because they 
cannot watch over distant investments or 
afford to employ local agents. ‘These advan- 
tages more than compensate for the lower 
rate of interest which large capitalists often 
have to accept on home investments in con- 
sequence of their rapid accuinulati ns.” 

A writer from England to the Unitarian 
Review, on the “ Socialistic Drift in tng- 
land,” shows how this spirit of discontent 
is working in an opposite direction from 
what the fault-finders desire. ‘* Prominent 
among the promoters of the new England 
in the old,” he remarks, *‘is the thorough- 
going individualist. Our thorough-going 
individualist opposes everything bearing the 
name of socialism; he does so upon princi- 
ple, and yet no man more promotes what he 
opposes than he; for whoever insists that our 
government runs upon wrong lines adds 
fuel to the revolutionary fire and stimulates 
the desire for reconstruction.” 

Probably the most conservative institution 
of our time is the Roman Catholic church. 
Yet the Catholic World has recently pub- 
lished an article on ‘‘ Phases of the Labor 
Conflict”? which, after referring to the mobi- 
lization of capital and of labor now progress- 
ing, closes thus: ‘‘ The mere fact, however, 
that it has been contemplated shows how 
strained the relations between capital and 
labor now are, and how strong is the call for 
a fair and candid consideration of the ques- 
tion by all who may have any influence. In 
fact, an adjustment of the relations between 
capital and labor is day by day becoming 
more urgent, and a matter of far greater im- 
portance than any merely political or national 
question.” 

When the interests of the laborer, so 
called, the organizer, or capitalists, so called, 
and the consumer, are not made antagonistic, 
this conflict and the discontent it fosters 
will disappear, — a discontent which is now 
arousing not only the wage-earners, but also 
the farmers. Dr. Washington Gladden thus 
portrays the feeling of this class: ‘* The 
farmers of the United States are up in arms. 
They are the bone and sinew of our nation; 
they produce the largest share of its wealth, 
but they are getting, they say, the smallest 
share for themselves. The American far- 
mer is steadily losing ground. The labor 
bureau of Connecticut has shown, by an 
investigation of 693 representative farms, 
that the average annual reward of the farm 
proprietor of that state, for his expenditure 
of muscle and brain, is $181.31, while the an- 
nual wages of the ordinary hired man is $36. 
36. Throughout the Eastern States, with 
the home market which protection is sup- 
posed to have built up at their very doors, 
the farmers are falling behind. ‘the same 
story is heard in the Central States. At the 
South, the caseiseven worse. Undera heavy 
burden of debt the farmer-struggles on from 
year to year, the phenomenal growth of the 
manufacturing interests in his section seem- 
ing to bring but slight relief. And even in 
the West we find the same state of things. 
A large share of the recent corn crop has 
been consumed for fuel. Under such con- 
ditions the life of the modern farmer cannot 
be prosperous From Kansas and Nebraska 
and Dakota the cry is no less loud and bitter 
than from Connecticut and New York and 
North Carolina.” 

But neither with the farmer nor with the 
wage-varner is it simply discontent, blind 
fault-finding. Each class has come to see 
that the first is union. Organization has been 
pushed with each even while still but dimly 
seeing the end to be accomplished through 


their organization. But the farmers, though 
the last of the two classes to effect perma- 
nent organization, seem to have grasped with 
greater clearness the work to be done. As 
Washington Gladden says in the Forum arti- 
cle above cited: ‘They believe that the 
miseries under which they are suffering are 
largely due to political causes, and can be 
cured by legislation. They have found out 
that of the 20,000,000 of bread winners they 
comprise eight or more millions, and they 
think that if they stand together, they can 
get such legislation as they desire. The old 
Grange kept pretty well out of politics; the 
new Farmers’ Alliance and its affiliated or- 
ganizations intend to work the political 
placer for all that it can be made to yield.” 

If legislation in the interest of the many 
can secure to them a tithe of the prosperity 
which legislation devoted to the interests of 
railroad, manufacturing and mining magnates 
has bestowed upon them, discontent will 
melt into content and the cruelty of unre- 
siricted competition yield to the equity of 
co-operation. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE OF THE COM- 
MONWEALTH. 


The seventh annual report of the civil-ser- 
vice commissioners of Massachusetts, for the 
year ending Dec. 1, 1890, was recently trans- 
mitted to the Legislature. It is an interest- 
ing document, for it shows something of 
what ultimately may be accomplished toward 
purifying politics by the abolition of patron- 
age. The law, as it now stands, exhibits the 
germ of such a system of public service as 
the true interests of the people demand. 
The developed system will be a necessary 
concomitant of general government control 
of monopolistic industries 

In the cities of the commonwealth it is 
known that many of the clerical positions in 
the public service are filled by a competitive 
examination. But numerous inquiries among 
those not directly interested in the public 
service indicate that there is little general 
knowledge of the civil-service law or its 
application. 

In 1884 the General Court passed ‘‘ An Act 
to improve the civil service of the common- 
wealth and the cities thereof.” Under this 
act the governor, with the advice and consent 
of the council, appoints three commissioners, 
whose duty it is to prepare rules for the 
selection of persons to fill the offices in the 
commonwealth and its cities which are to be 
filled by appointment, and for the selection 
of persons employed as laborers in the ser- 
vice of the commonwealth. The law in its 
application to the cities is not mandatory, 
and, so far as the labor service of the cities 
is concerned, has been adopted only by Boston 
and Cambridge. In the case of the towns of 
the commenwealth the law has no applica- 
tion and is not even permissive. 

So far as the rules prepared by the com- 
missioners—the governor and council must 
approve them — are applied in the selection 
of those who fill the minor offices in the 
service of the state, they state that examina- 
tions are to be open, competitive and de- 
signed to demonstrate practical fitness. A 
private non-competitive examination may be 
given in certain contingencies. As this may 
be done ‘‘ either to test the capacity of appli- 
cants for any part of the service which re- 
quires peculiar information of skill, or to fill 
a position for which there are no suitable 
candidates on the eligible list, or for promo- 
tion, or temporary appointment, or other- 
wise,” it is seen that the discretionary powers 
of the commissioners in this direction are 
practically unlimited. The ‘or otherwise” 
clause opens a back door into the service 
large enough to let in all the friends and 
friends’ friends of the commissioners, if that 
body takes all the advantage possible of the 
wording of their regulations. 

Under the present rules, all offices and 
places to be filled are classified into two di- 


visions,—‘“‘ the official service of the common- 
wealth and the several cities thereof.” and 
“the labor service.” The first division has 
two schedules. Schedule A includes all kinds 
of clerical service. Schedule B includes the 
employees, such as turnkeys, watchmen, 
drivers, etc., in the prison service; watch- 
men, gatemen and guards in public parks and 
ferries; regular and substitute members of 
the police and fire departments ; foremen and 
sub-foremen of laborers ; inspectors of work; 
engineers and janitors in the public school 
buildings. The second division — the labor 
service —also has two schedules. Schedule 
C includes all male laborers and mechanics 
in the employ of the city of Boston; schedule 
D. those in the employ of the other cities of 
the commonwealth. In schedule A of the 
first division candidates are examined in such 
subjects as shall tend to prove their qualifi- 
cations for the office sought, and at least 65 
per cent of complete proficiency must be 
obtained. Applicants for city service must 
be citizens of the United States, residents in 
the commonwealth for one year, and in the 
city in which they seek service, for six 
months preceding the date of their applica- 
tion. All applicants are required to prove 
good moral character. In schedule A there 
is no requirement as to age, height and 
weight; but in schedule B of the first divis- 
ion applicants for positions upon the fire and 
police forces must meet certain demands as 
to physical qualifications and age. The law 
states that political or religious opinions or 
affiliations must not in any manner affect or 
influence appointment or selection to office; 
and that no habitual user of intoxicating 
beverages, or any liquor dealer, shall be 
appointed to or retained in any office to which 
the proyisions of the act are applicable. 

During the year there have been under the 
rules 173 examinations, with a total of 1,572 
persons examined, an increase over the pre- 
ceding year of 34 examinations, with 89 more 
applicants. Of the 1,572 persons who 
took the examinations, 1,044 passed; 1,031 
of these had received only a common-school 
education. Of the 383 appointed to office, 54 
were women. The number of employees in 
the first division of the classified service is 
now about 4,700. It may be added 2,133 of 
these have been appointed under the civil-ser- 
vice rules since 1885. The proportion is 
steadily increasing, and only a fraction of one 
per cent are removed for cause. This small 
percentage of removals shows the efficiency 
of the service when positions are filled by 
open competitive examinations. It shows 
also that the system properly developed must 
give an efficient corps of public servants, and 
that only through the further development 
and strict application of our civil-service 
laws, which will result in the abolition of all 
forms of patronage, can we hope to check 
the extravagance and corruption of our de- 
moralizing ‘‘ spoils system.” 

As stated, only Boston and Cambridge have 
adopted that portion of the civil-service re- 
gulatiohs which come under the head of *‘ the 
labor service.” Under the rules the laborer 
seeking employment in any of the city de- 
partments, must apply for registration at the 
civil-service labor office in their respective 
cities. Here he must produce satisfactory 
evidence of capacity for labor. He must 
give name, age, residence, citizenship, num- 
ber and relationship of persons depending 
for support upon the applicant, service in the 
army or navy in the time of war, previous 
occupation, references, and such other infor- 
mation as may be required. When the ser- 
vice of laborers are required in any depart- 
ment the officer or person having the appoint- 
ment or selection notifies the commissioners, 
stating the number of men wanted, kind of 
labor for which they are wanted, and the 
time and place of appointment. The com- 
missioners thereupon send to the officer mak- 
ing the requisition, the names and residences 
of twice the number of men called for, if a 
sufficient number are registered. The com- 
missioners are supposed to make au impartial 
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selection, giving preference, other qualifica- 
tions being equal, to those who have served 
in the army or navy in time of war, and who 
have received an honorable discharge. Pref- 
erence is also given to such as have families 
depending upon them for support. Selection 
must be made from the list the commissioners 
furnish, and the names of those employed re- 
turned to the commissioners. At the end of 
the term of service the laborers employed 
may keep their places on the register as ap- 
proved candidates upon application to the 
commissioners and proof that their labor has 
been satisfactory. If the commissioners can- 
not fill the requisition for laborers, this fact 
must be certified to the oflicers making the 
requisition, who then may make selections of 
others as prescribed by the commissioners. 
In some cases of emergency or of temporary 
services, where a large number of unskilled 
laborers are required, appointment is made 
by lot, or in any other way, as the commis- 
sioners may require. 

As the rules which regulate the labor ser- 
vice now stand, they permit almost any 
amount of political manipulation. Heads of 
departments, or the ‘‘ bosses,” apparently 
can in practice select whom they please. 
In addition they have an autocratic power of 
dismissal. It is true the laborer may petition 
for a hearing, to see whether or not he 
may be re-registered for work in another de- 
partment. But if political influence leads to 
his dismissal, as is claimed by the recently 
discharged park laborers who are said to have 
voted for Mayor Matthews, it can be seen 
that the laborer and his family would be likely 
to starve, could no other employment be 
secured than that offered in the service of the 
city. The possibility of such an injustice 
could be prevented by cutting off the arbitrary 
power of the ‘“‘ boss,” and giving the workman 
a fair chance to be heard, if charges were 
brought against him. 

It is manifest that the civil-service system 
in its present condition is more interesting in 
its suggestions for further reform than satis- 
fying in its fulfilment. Certain of the direc- 
tions in which these reforms might be carried 
out are indicated by the foregoing statements. 

JOHN RANSOM BRIDGE. 


HY WOULD STEADY THE MARKET. 


When W. P. Thompson, president of the 
White Lead Trust company, was in Chicago 
to attend the recent meeting of lead and 
silver smelting men, he was thus inter- 
viewed : — 

“Weare here,’ said Mr. Thompson, ‘‘ to con- 
fer among ourselves over the present difficulties 
with which we are beset, andif a satisfactory 
remedy shall be suggested we may take steps to 
ameliorate our condition.”’ 

“What is your complaint? ’”’ he was asked. 

“Lead has fluctuated from $3.60 to $5.60 per 
100 pounds within the past 90 days,” replied Mr. 
Thompson. ‘‘This means a range of $40 per 
ton. Silver has been subjected to the same 
violent fluctuations, ranging from 92 cents to 
$1 21 per ounce, back to 96 cents, and up again 
to $1.08. These wild fluctuations are ruinous, 
and we hope to devise some means to keep the 
market steady.”’ 

“What is the cause of such violent fluctua- 
tions? ”” 

“« Competition.” 


The directors of the Bourne mill at Fall 
River have arranged with the treasurer to 
open an employees’ saving fund account, the 
limit of deposit being $100 and the interest 
five per cent. The mill has been trying the 
profit-sharing plan for some time with fay- 
orable results. 

The H. B. Claflin company of New York 
has been incorporated in New Jersey, and will 
soon open a branch establishment at Eliza- 
beth. 

The House of Representatives has passed 
a bill. requiring the street-car companies of 
the District of Columbia to sell eight tickets 
for 25 cents. 


THREE GREAT BOOKS 


“Liberty” for a Year 


For ONE DOLLAR. 


UNPARALLELED PREMIUM OFFER 


To any one cutting out this ad- 
vertisement and sending it with One 
Dollar to Bens. R. Tucker, P. O. 
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priesthood, the tyranny and corruption of 
authority, the crushing power of privilege, 
and, finally, of the redeeming beauty of the 
ideal of liberty and equality that the century 
has produced. 


THE KREUTZER SONATA. 


By COUNT LEO TOLSTOI; 153 pages 


One hardly dares speak of the “‘ Kreutzer 
Sonata.” It is like a moral earthquake, 
shattering the very foundations on which 
society is built, and causing the ground to 
crumble beneath ourfeet. So daring a treat- 
ment of a daring theme has never before 
been attempted in literature. Nothing has 
ever been given to the world quite like this 
tremendous object-lesson, projected on the 
canvas in colossal proportions, with every 
shadow deepened, every line magnified and 
brought into appalling relief. 


WHAT’S TO BE DONE? 


BY N. G@. TCHERNYCHEWSKY; 329 pages, 

Written in prison. Suppressed by the 
Czar, The author over twenty years an 
exile in Siberia. The book which has most 
powerfully influenced the youth of Russia 
in their growth into Nihilism. Whoever 
comes under its influence will fall in love 
with high ideals. 
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Webster’s International Dictionary. 

Editorial work upon this revision has been in 
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Not less than One Hundred paid editoria 
laborers have been engaged upon it. 

Over $300,000 expended in its preparation 
before the first copy was printed. 

Critical comparison with ae a Dictionary 
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The usual apologies for the inevitable defects of a first number 
are respectfully tendered. There are so many journalists who are 
nationalists that we apprehend a rather critical audience. 


The German socialists have introduced a bill in their Reichstag, 
providing that the government shall undertake the exclusive manu- 
facture of drugs and medicines and sell them at cost. They hold 
that thé health of the people is an affair of state. 


Goy. Russell’s message is consistent with the plank in his 
party’s platform; he says: ‘‘I therefore commend to your consider- 
ation the subject of enlarging their [cities and towns] powers by 
general laws, especially in matters of taxation, franchises, muni- 
cipal control of municipal work, and ownership of the instru- 
mentalities for its performance. The exercise of such powers can 
well be left as a question of expediency for each community to de- 
termine for itself.” 


The strike of the journeymen bakers of Boston against Sunday 
work calls attention to the need of legislation providing that one 
day in seven should be for every worker a day of rest wholly at his 
disposal. The necessities of society require that some businesses 
should be carried on seven days in the week, and in these Sunday 
cannot always be the rest day; but where men for the good of the 
community work on Sunday, the law should enforce their claim to 
have some other day of the week regularly allotted them for recre- 
ation and rest. 


United States Senator Gordon of Georgia sees a light. He does 
not mind saying that for years he has harbored in the dark recesses 
of his bosom a pious admiration for the Farmers’ Alliance of his 
state. The fear that the public would call him a politician has 
prevented him, he intimates, from making public confession of his 
faith until now. The farmers, in fact, put Gordon in the Senate, 
and his struggle with the fallow ground of statesmanship such as 
the farmers have recently pre-empted makes a very interesting 
study. The contact of a professional party man with a new idea, 
backed up by numerous ballots, always presents a diverting spec- 
tacle, and Gordon’s manceuvres in the attempt to adjust himself to 
the long-neglected agriculturists will be well worth following. He 
is an old railroad lawyer, by the way, and is now confronted with 
the necessity of declaring for government ownership of railroads 
or convincing the Georgia farmers that they are all wrong in their 
views upon that subject. 


The New York Central scheme to parallel a portion of the Rome, 
Watertown & Ogdensburg road, referred to in our news columns, 
will bear watching. It is the case of a large system attempting to 
crowd a small one to the wall. The trunk lines have for months 


been taking turns in running cheap excursion trains from Canada 
to New York, in order to hurt the Ogdensburg road. It seems 
that the Central managers have concluded that a diagnosis of the 
case necessitates a parallel road. The Vanderbilts, of course, do 
not expect to make any money by this venture, but they will take 
good care that the other fellow doesn’t make any either. No pro- 
found nor expert knowledge of railroading is needed to predict that 
the contact of these systems means eventually the absorption of 
one by the other, or a combination against all outsiders. In that 
event, the low rates which the free issue of charters is designed to 
bring about will be a thing of the past. Itis a pretty fight, as it 
stands, but the public is sure to suffer in the end under ‘‘ free com- 
petition.” 


Civil Service Reform an Urgent Matter. 


In view of the fact that the powers of municipalities to under- 
take public service now performed by private corporations is liable 
to be extended by the Legislature, it is urgent that the present 
civil-service law of the state be radically amended and made man- 
datory in terms. At present, as will appear from an article in 
another part of this paper, it is extremely defective and indeed of 
little value. There is no line in which civil-service reformers 
could do a better piece of work for their cause than by pushing for 
such legislation at the present session. If the republicans want a 
live issue they could not do better than to take this. 


The New Nation. 


Why a New Nation? Why will not the old one do? 

These are some of the reasons why it will not do: In the old 
nation, the system by which the work of: life is carried on is a sort 
of perpetual warfare, a struggle, literally, to the death, between 
menand men. Itis asystem by which the contestants are forced 
to waste in fighting more effort than they have left for work. The 
sordid and bitter nature of the struggle so hardens, for the most 
part, the relations of men to their fellows that in the domestic 
circle alone do they find exercise for the better, tenderer and more 
generous elements of their nature. 

Another reason why the old nation will not do, is, that in it the 
people are divided, against nature, into classes: one very small class 
being the wealthy; another and much larger class being composed 
of those who maintain with difficulty a condition of tolerable com- 
fort constantly shadowed by apprehension of its loss; with, finally, 
a vastly greater and quite preponderating class of very poor, who 
have no dependence even for bare existence save a wage which is 
uncertain from day to day. 

In the old nation, moreover, half the people —the women, are 
dependent upon the personal favor of the other half,— the men, for 
the means of support; no other alternative being left them but to 
seek a beggarly pittance as workers in a labor market already over- 
crowded by men. In this old nation, the women are, indeed, as asex, 
far worse off than the men; for, while the rich man is at least inde- 
pendent, the rich woman, while more luxuriously cared for, is as 
dependent for support on her husband’s favor as the wife of the 
poorest laborer. Meanwhile, a great many women openly, and no 
one can tell how many secretly, unable to find men who will sup- 
port them on more honorable terms, are compelled to secure their 
livelihood by the sale of their bodies, while a multitude of others 
are constrained to accept loveless marriage bonds. 

In this old nation, a million strong men are even now vainly cry- 
ing out for work to do, though the world needs so much more work 
done. Meanwhile, though the fathers and husbands can find no 
work, there is plenty always for the little children, who flock, in 
piteous armies, through the chilling mists of winter dawns into the 
factories. / 

In this old nation, not only does wealth devour poverty, but 
wealth devours wealth, and, year by year, the assets of the nation 
pass more and more swiftly and completely into the hands of a few 
score individuals out of 65,000,000 people. 

In this old nation, year by year, the natural wealth of the land, 
the heritage of the people, is being wasted by the recklessness of 
individual greed. The forests are ravaged, the fisheries of river 
and sea destroyed, the fertility of the soil exhausted. 

In this old nation, under a vain form of free political institutions, 
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the inequalities of wealth and the irresistible influence of money 
upon a people devoured by want, is making nominally republican 
institutions amachine more convenient even than despotism for the 
purposes of plutocracy and plunder. 

These are a few of the reasons why the old nation will not do. 
A few of the reasons why men are looking and longing for The New 
Nation : — 

In The New Nation, work will not be warfare, but fraternal 
co-operation toward a store in which all will share. Human effort, 
no longer wasted by battle and cross-purposes, will create an abun- 
dance previously impossible. 

More important far, the conditions of labor under the plan of 
fraternal co-operation will tend as strongly to stimulate fraternal 
sentiments and affectionate relations among the workers as the pres- 
ent conditions tend to repress them. The kindly side of men will 
no longer be known only to their wives and children. 

In The New Nation, there will be neither rich nor poor; all will 
be equal partners in the product of the national industrial organi- 
zation. 

In The New Nation, the dependence of one sex upon another for 
livelihood, which now poisons love and gives lust its opportunity, 
will be forever at an end. As equal and independent partners in 
the product of the nation, women will have attained an economical 
enfranchisement, without which no political device could help them. 
Prostitution will be a forgotten horror. 

In The New Nation, there will be no unemployed. All will be 
enabled and required to do their part according to their gifts, save 
only those whom age, sickness or infirmity has exempted; and 
these, no longer as now trodden under foot, will be served and 
guarded as tenderly as are the wounded in battle by their comrades. 

In The New Nation, the children will be cherished as precious 
jewels, inestimable pledges of the divine love to men. Though 
mother and father forsake them, the nation will take them up. 

In The New Nation, education will be equal and universal, and 
will cover the entire period of life during which it is now enjoyed 
by the most favored classes. 

In The New Nation, the wasting of the people’s heritage will 
cease, the forests will be re-planted, the rivers and seas re-populated, 
and fertility restored to exhausted lands. The natural resources 
of the country will be cared for and preserved as a common estate, 
and one to which the living have title only as trustees for the 
unborn. 

In The New Nation, the debauching influence of wealth being 
banished, and the people raised to a real equality by equal education 
and resources, a true democratic and popular government will become 
possible as it never was before. For the first time in history the 
world will behold a true republic, rounded, full-orbed, complete, — 
a republic, social, industrial, political. 

These will be some of the characteristics of The New Nation, 
to the advancement of which, till it shall have utterly replaced and 
supplanted the old nation, this paper is pledged. 


A Question of Public Policy. 


The small table appearing upon the first page of this issue cannot 
fail to make a deep impression upon the average citizen whose 
horizon is not beclouded by business investments. The growth of 
railroad systems is the legitimate outcome of competitive business, 
and the alliance of these systems is inevitable. The present plan 
as matured at the Windsor hotel in New York may not prove per- 
fect, but it is apparently more effective in-its provisions than the 
“« gentlemen’s agreement” entered into at the residence of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, some two years ago. It is the manifest destiny of 
these systems to consolidate into one organization, against whose 
behests the minor railroad corporations of the land will wage a 
hopeless warfare for the public patronage under our present system. 

Here arises a question of public policy. The directors of railroad 
corporations controlling over 40 per cent of the mileage in this 
country conclude that the interests of their stockholders demand 
a combination which will reduce running expenses and increase the 
rates. As matters now stand, there is nothing in the way of that 
consolidation but the will and weal of these directors. In other 
words, there is no tribunal before which can be argued the question 
of the public policy of such a combination. The silent partner in 


every one of these corporations is the public, which has vested 
rights by virtue of franchises bestowed, and which is also a patron. 
The ethics of a combination decreed by men whose avowed purpose 
is to make money must be seriously questioned. They do not con- 
sider the interests of the smaller roads, nor do they protect the 
rights of the public; they propose to make money. 

A railroad case came before the New York supreme court some 
years ago, involving the right of two roads to consolidate. A branch 
road, for which a separate charter was secured, was organized by 
the election of the whole board of directors of the parent road. 
The point was made that this was ultra vires, as the two charters 
carried power to run two roads, officered by two distinct sets of 
men. ‘The court decided that such a consolidation was not legal; 
but the corporation attorneys had little difficulty in avoiding this 
decision. It is the history of American railroading, be it added, 
that what the directors join, no court of law can put asunder. 

The danger is not half told when the monopoly of the railroad 
traffic is conceded. The minor speculations of the roads and of 
the officials made possible and profitable by these monopolies are 
daily growing more extended. To illustrate: the charter of the 
Southern Pacific company was granted by the state of Kentucky. 
It authorized the corporation to do almost any kind of business, 
and to ‘‘ buy, hold, sell and deal in all kinds of private. and public 
stocks, bonds and securities.” One could even run a bucket shop 
under such a charter. The Union Pacific company, besides owning 
bonds and stocks in many railroad companies, owns stock or 
interest in the Pacific express company, the Morrison stone, lime 
and town company, the soda deposits and works near Laramie, 
Wy-, the Pullman palace car company, several hotels and coal 
mines at Boseman, Mon., the Deseret (Utah) salt company, the 
Green River (Wy.,) water-works company, the Tintic iron com- 
pany, the Union coal company, the Utah lime and cement company, 
and so on through a long list of miscellaneous properties. It has 
recently come to light that one of the officials of a prominent rail- 
road is a large owner in a stock-yard, where cattle delivered by the 
road are fed and cared for at fixed charges. The New York Evening 
Post, which can always be relied upon to find the brightest side of 
the railroad policy of the land, recently said : — 


It is true that our courts are more inclined to construe a charter lib- 
erally as to those things which may not be mentioned, but which are 
indispensable to the carrying out of the original intention. Thus the 
Union Pacific is probably authorized to own proper terminals; yet, 
whether a stock-yard not needed for the actual movement of cars is a 
necessary terminal may admit of doubt enough to discourage the directors 
from building sucha plant. Yet if live cattle are to be carried, a stock- 

ard at some point there must be. Again, there is the money question. 
For a decade the Union Pacific has found itself needing other things than 
those relating merely to actual transportation. Just as the anthracite-coal 
roads felt compelled to control coal shipments by ownership of mines, so the 
Union Pacific thought itself bound te protect its traffic by having some 
control over the product carried. To have bought up smelters, for ex- 
ample, and similar things would have taken enormous capital, which 
could only be raised, if at all, by mortgages upon property already overbur- 
dened. Besides, as already mentioned, there was the question whether 
such direct purchases would not have been illegal. In this state of things it 
was not thought wrong for officers and directors of the road, through the 
money of themselves and friends, to build or buy smelters and stock- 
yards, which have yielded large profits to the owners, while also increas- 
ing the traffic of the railroad. 


It seems to us that not only the railroads, but other industries, 
are crystallizing about centres so rapidly, that in a very few years 
the balance of power, in a business point of view, will reside ina 
council of men not larger than an average alderman’s board. 


The Telegraph and the Government. 


We surrender liberal space elsewhere to the argument of Post- 
master Wanamaker before the post-office and post-roads committee 
of the House. This document, which accompanied Mr. Wana- 
maker’s annual report, was generally neglected by the daily press. 
It is interesting to nationalists more for its facts and logic than its 
proposed legislation. The postmaster-general seeks authority to 
contract with the telegraph companies as he contracts with the 
railroads, and his argument shows that he has drawn upon all of 
his resources in the presentation of his case. In other words, he is 
here doing for the public at large what in a private capacity he does 
for himself when in business, —his very best. Itis the favorite 
argument of our friends, the enemy, that the motives for individ- 
ual effort disappear with the assumption of government control 
over business affairs. With Mr. Wanamaker the effect is just the 
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other way. Official responsibility and the opportunity to equalize the 
public burdens seem to sharpen his wits and mature his judgment. 

Mr. Wanamaker’s scheme is a partial and incomplete one, but the 
weapons at his command may yet do service on a larger battle- 
ground. The Western Union, with its $50,000,000 of stock that is 
pure water and with its net profits of $100,000,0' 0 in 25 years, is 
certainly not in a position to shut its ears to a popular demand for 
lower telegraph rates. The public has been all these years the 
most interested member of this great concern, but without a seat 
atits board. It has contributed of its franchises and patronage 
alike. Why should it not now have a hand in the business? 

The letter from England also appearing in this issue touches upon 
a chapter in history presenting many parallels in the struggle for 
government control of the telegraph. It is a theme to think about 
in all seriousness. 


Municipal Lighting of Streets. 


In the winter of 1889-90 the First Nationalist club of Boston, in 
pursuance of the nationalist policy of gradually municipalizing pub- 
lic services now rendered by corporations, put in circulation a peti- 
tion asking the Massachusetts Legislature to pass a law ‘ permit- 
ting towns and cities to manufacture and furnish gas and electricity 
for the use of the inhabitants by the purchasing of existing plants, 
or by the establishment of new ones, thereby securing —as in the 
case of water-works — cheaper and more satisfactory service, to the 
end that allthe people may reap the benefits and profits arising from 
such public necessity.” The expenses of printing the petitions were 
paid by the voluntary contributions of nationalists made from 
wholly public motives, while the work of canvassing for signatures 
was undertaken without compensation by such of them as could 
spare alittle time from their occupations. It was possible with these 
limited resources in the short time available to canvass but a very 
few towns, and avery small part of these; yet so plainly just, reason- 
able and business-like was the request of the petitioners, that few to 
whom it was offered declined to sign. The character of the signers 
was a fact more significant than their numbers, including as the list 
did a large proportion of the largest business men of the commu- 
nities represented. There were 12,000 names on the petition when the 
limitation of new business in the Legislature made it necessary to 
hand it in. 

At the hearing upon the petition before the committee on manu- 
factures the leading representatives of nationalism in and about 
Boston were present and presented a convincing array of evidence 
as to the outrageous charges of the present gas companies, and 
the great reduction in expense which had resulted from municipal 
gas-making in England, where 88 per cent of the gas consumers of 
the country are thus furnished. The attorneys who represented 
the gas companies at the hearing confined themselves in response 
to ridiculing nationalism as a fad. The committce on manufac- 
tures was so completely convinced by the line of argument taken 
by the gas companies’ representatives that they reported unan- 
imously against the bill asked for by the petitioners. It appeared, 
however, that the arguments of the gas companies had not im- 
pressed other people so strongly, for when the adverse report on 
the bill was handed into the House, Mr. Howland of Chelsea moved 
that the bill be substituted for it, and this was done, and the bill 
passed the House by the overwhelming vote of 105 to 34. 

The gas companies now began to get a little alarmed. Their 
next move was to raise a question whether under the constitution 
the Legislature had a right to grant power to towns to manufacture 
their own light. This question being referred to state Attorney- 
General Waterman, he gave an opinion that the Legislature had no 
such power. The satisfaction of the gas companies over this 
opinion was, however, short-lived, for on the question being further 
referred to the Massachusetts supreme court, that tribunal unani- 
mously reversed Mr. Waterman’s opinion and decided that the Legis- 
lature had this power. Then the bill was put upon its passage in 
the Senate and was defeated. To incur defeat in last year’s Senate 
was a certificate of merit for any measure. Since then there has 
been an election. The democratic platform contained a plank ex- 
plicitly favoring a law permitting cities and towns to undertake 
gas lighting and other services. The republican platform ignored 
the issue, although its prominence during the session called for 
some declaration. 


Care was taken to call the special attention of the 12,000 signers 
of the petition to this contrast; if even half of them were in ear- 
nest, and they seemed to be, that plank in the democratic platform, 
and the absence of any in the republican platform, accounts for Mr. 
Russell's election. 

This year the despised idea which last winter had only national- 
ists to back it, has powerful sponsors. The governor of the state 
and the mayor of its capital agree in commending it, and the evi_ 
dence of the popular non-partisan demand for it is so strong that 
its passage is considered altogether likely. The nationalists, how- 
ever, do not propose to relax their efforts till it is on the statute 
book. Consequently, they are this winter once more circulating at 
their own expense and by their persogal efforts the same petition, 
and though as before'only a very small part of the state can be 
canvassed, probably it will bear three times as many names. As 
the petition papers come in from some of the towns they practically 
present a local business directory, so generally have the business 
men gone upon them. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
The parties are going and the people are coming. 


Engagements have been made for regular letters to The New 
Nation from Berlin, Paris, Milan and Amsterdam, besides English 
correspondence. These letters will deal exclusively with social 
and industrial questions as presented in the respective countries 
from which they are written. 


The gas monopoly dies hard. The latest dodge of its leaders is 
to propose that instead of a general law the towns apply separately, 
each for itself, for special legislation to permit gas making. This 
is a thoroughly bad idea. 


Why do not the nationalists and labor people get up a meeting of 
sympathy with the Scotch railway strikers? Their cause is right- 
eous and their strait dire, and words of cheer sent across the sea 
might help them. 


The resolution for biennial elections in Massachusetts would be 
correctly described as a measure to make it easier and cheaper for 
the corporations to control the state. If it ever comes before the 
people it will be beaten out of sight, and its sponsors with it. If it 
ever had a chance of popular adoption, the corrupt record of the 
last Legislature destroyed it. Under the biennial system that re- 
markable body would still have a year of power. 


The same set of lawyers which advised the Union Pacific to make 
the Omaha bridge contract with the Rock Island road last summer 
now pronounce the contract ultra vires. 


The minersof the United States demand an eight-hour working 
day. The threatened strike in May will be upon that issue. The 
strike fund will be about $1,000,000 within three months. 


The Boston News Bureau intimates that the expected dividend 
on the stock of the Bay State gas company will not be forthcoming. 
It cites the decision of the “supreme court against the town of 
Peabody as a point gained by the gas company, but admits that 
there is a drift toward the nationalist theory and a tendency toward 
limiting the powers of corporations. The Peabody decision will 
open the eyes of many people who recognize the necessity of such 
a law. 


The trouble in the Wamsutta mills at New Bedford emphasizes 
the necessity of such an amendment to the present 10-hour factory 
law as shall make it a real 10-hour law, as nowit is not. The 
present law limits the labor time to 60 hours a week, leaving it 
optional with the mills to distribute the work during the six days 
of the week as they please. The result is that when it becomes 
necessary to stop the machinery a day for repairs, or convenient 
for any other reason, it is common to require the operatives to 
make up for the lost time by working overtime the other days of 
the week. The purpose of the law, which is to prevent the over- 
taxing of the operatives, who are so largely women and children, 
is thus defeated. The remedy is obviously an amendment forbid- 
ding over 10. hours work in any one day. 
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THE NEW NATION. 


PROSPECTUS: 


The New Nation will criticise the exiating industrial 
system as radically wrong in morals and preposterous 
economically, and will advocate the substitution therefor, 
as rapidly as practicable, of the plan of national indus- 
trial co-operation, aiming to bring about the economic 
equality of citizens, which is known as nationalism. 


It is intended to make the proposed periodical a news- 
paper of the industrial and social movement. There 
will be an attempt to present a summary, from week to 
week, of noteworthy facts and events in this and foreign 
countries, which illustrate the necessity, the tendencies, 
and the prssibilities of industrial reform. It is believed 
that facts are, to day, the best advocates of nationalism. 
The tendencies of business are arguments to which its 
most stubborn opponents can make no reply. 


The record of events will be supplemented by a cor- 
responding record of thought and opinion upon social 
and industrial questions. Whatever discussions of 
interest in these departments may appear in the book 
and periodical press will receive careful consideration. 


Correspondence from the chief centres of Europe will 
be given. 


In addition to the editorial department, numerous 
special articles by zompetent writers, dealing in detall 
with the defects of the existing industrial system and 
its dangerous tendencies will be furnished. This de- 
structive criticism of the existing system will be sup- 
plemented by discussions of the plan of nationalism and 
its qualifications for meeting the defects pointed out. 
There will be an attempt to educate the public to an 
intelligent understanding of its claims to be regarded in 
its immediate application as the only possible escape 
from plutocracy, and as promising in its ultimate results 
an industrial order which, while far more efficient than 
the present system in the production of wealth, shall by 
the manner of its distribution satisfy the heart and 
conscience of man, 


Prominence will be given to the fact that nationalism 
is pre-eminently the cause of woman, because it alone, 
amoug all doctrines of social reform, recognizes that the 
burden she bears for the race is a title to the human 
heritage and its product as sacred as that of toil. 


In hearty recognition that the Christian churches and 
other religious bodies are awakening to the fact that an 
industrial system based upon the principles of human 
brotherhood is nothing more than the practical applica- 
tion of the essential principles of religion and the express 
teachings of Christ, The New Nation will give promi- 
nence to utterances of the pulpit and religious press, 
which indicate a sympathy with industrial reform, and 
will welcome discussions of social problems from a 
religious stand-point. 


As first steps toward nationalism, The New Nation 
will advocate civil-service reform in a more radical form 
than it has been commonly urged heretofore, and will 
propose the organization of all bodies of public employees 
upon a basis of guaranteed rights, absolutely preventing 
executive interference with individuals for political 
purposes. The New Nation will advocate the immediate 
nationalization of the telegraph, telephone and express 
service, of the railroad system, and of the coal mines of 
the country. It will advocate the assumption by muni- 
cipalities of all public services now performed by cor- 
porations, and of any other businesses which may be 
advantageously conducted in the public interest. The 
New Nation will also advocate the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities as between rich and poor, and 
generally speaking will support all reforms tending to 
humauner, more fraternal and more equal conditions in 
society. 


The New Nation will diligently seek to promote a 
closer union between the various reform bodies and 
industrial organizations, both of artisans and farmers, 
with the purpose of bringing their combined influence 
to bear for the procurement of legislation as to reforms 
upon the necessity of which they agree. 


In view of the fact that the nationalist clubs have 
been of great value to the cause, and in the belief that 
their number and usefulness may be greatly increased, 
a department of the paper will be devoted to news of 
the clubs, to the publication of their proceedings, to the 
establishment for their benefit of a bureau of informa- 
tion, to an effort to bring them into closer association 
and harmony of action, and to the encouragement of 
their multiplication. 


While naturally counting on the sympathy of persons 
already convinced of the necessity of radical reform, it 
is sol es that The New Nation will prove to be a paper 
which will not need to depend for its support upon the 
sympathy of its audience; but will be found valuable, 
not only to those who wish well to its cause, but to all 
who desire to keep informed upon the present world- 
wide movement for a new and better social order, 
whether they sympathize with it or not. 


EDWARD BELLAMY. 


DR. ABBOTT ON INDUSTRIAL DE- 
MOCRACY. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, in a lecture on “ De- 
mocracy and Wealth,” delivered before the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Institute last week, took 
occasion to restate his attitude toward the 
socialists. He said: ‘‘Great organizations 
have arisen, of capital on one side and of 
labor on the other. Combination has driven 
out competition, and the wages system, or 
capitalism, has grown up, by which one set 
of men run the tools and implements of in- 
dustry and another set of men use them in 
producing wealth. That is substantially the 
system now prevailing in America. Thus 
society is divided into sections. A small 
body of men own the tools and a great body 
of men do the work. This system came into 
existence about a century ago, and I do not 
believe it will outlast another century. I 
believe it will be succeeded by industrial de- 
mocracy. Democracy, in Lincoln’s words, 
is a‘ government of the people, for the people, 
by the people.’ By industrial democracy I 
mean wealth of the people, by the people and 
for the people. The great highways of com- 
merce in this land are the railroads. But 
instead of being public highways they are 
private property. This wealth of the people 
should be for the people. One per cent of 
the people of this country own one half of 
the wealth of this land. There are only four 
ways of acquiring wealth: by industry, 
inheritance, theft or speculation. There 
should only be the first two ways in any well- 
ordered system of society. God gives land, 
air, water and sunlight to all his children, 
but one or more of these gifts of God is de- 
nied to the inmates of many a crowded tene- 
ment house in every great city. Wealth, 
which comes largely as the common property 
of the nation, may be safely intrusted to the 
men who compose the nation. Yet, I am not 
what is commonly called a socialist. If the 
common people can solve the problems of 
religion and politics, I believe that they can 
settle the problems of industry. 


A LOUD CALI FROM NEBRASKA. 


Government control of railroads is fay- 
ored by Attorney-General Leese in his an- 
nual report to the governor of Nebraska. 
The rates charged by the railroads of the 
state, he says, ‘‘are large enough to yielda 
dividend amounting in some cases to eight 
per cent on stock that cost the stockholders 
nothing whatever but the printing; and the 
officers of these roads use every effort and 
strain every point to have the stockholders 
of their roads receive their annual dividends, 
and they have to do this to hold their jebs. 
It is a notorious fact that the roads in Ne- 
braska are now openly violating the plain 
provision of our fundamentallaw embodied 
in section 5 of article 2 of the constitution, 
which provides that no corporation shall issue 
any bonds or stock except for money, labor 
or property actually received and applied to 
the purpose for which the corporation was 
created, and that all stock, dividends and 
either fictitious increase of capital stock or 
indebtedness of any such corporations shall 
be void. It is an admitted fact that the rail- 
roads of Lincoln, have outstanding stock to 
a very large amount that hay not been issued 
for money, labor or property, and the several 
reports of these roads show dividends on all 
such stock. I would recommend a law for- 
bidding any railroad corporation from issuing 
any mortgage bonds or stock until an itemized 
account of the cash, labor or property, duly 
sworn to, has been presented to some officer 
of the state for examination, and if found to 
be atrue account of the money, labor or 
property received, to register and certify to 
the same as issued in pursuance of law, and 
as constituting a part of the capital stock of 
such corporation. Such a law would strike 
out all fictitious increase of capital stock of 
all roads now in operation as well as those to 
be formed hereafter.” 


THE BRITISH POST- OFFICE 
TELEGRAPH. I. 


AND 


LonpDon, Jan. 15, 1891. 


The story of telegraphs in England is full 
of interest. Late one evening in July, 1837, 
Prof. Wheatstone sat in a dingy little room 
near the booking-oflice at Kuston square 
station, London, waiting breathlessly by the 
light of a flaring candle for the answer his 
partner was to send him from an office at 
Camden Town. 

“Never did I feel such a tumultuous sen- 
sation before,” said the professor, ‘‘ as when 
all alone in the stillroom, I heard the needles 
click, and as I spelled the words I felt all 
the magnitude of the invention, now proved 
to be practical beyond cavil or dispute.” 

It was, however, claimed about the same 
time by others, such as Steinheil and Morse, 
the former of whom took the important step 
of employing the earth to complete the cir- 
cuit. But we do not mean to .enter into 
controversy as to where the prior claim lies. 
There were many brave men before Agamem- 
non, and doubtless many steam engines before 
Newcomen’s. Such correlation with social 
requirements was shown in the case of the 
telegraph, which spread rapidly both in Eng- 
land and the States. Here it was at first 
rejected by the railway companies when tried 
for their particular purposes, but was soon 
found to answer for the transmission — at 
the popular price of one shilling—of the 
messages sent by the general public. For 
such small beer as the speedy procurement 
of ducks and geese, and the overhauling of 
unexpectant pickpockets going strictly on 
business to festivities at Eton, was the new 
medium used in its infancy. Ere long the 
magnates of commerce, or rather of specula- 
tive finance, learned to appreciate its signifi- 
cance; and before a generation had elapsed, 
electricity, like Ariel, had put a girdle round 
the earth. 

Unfortunately, social science was not very 
advanced when this triumph of mechanical 
art began to approve itself to sharp-sighted 
business men. At the very time that the ad- 
vantage was being recognized of intrusting 
the conveyance of letters to the state, public 
opinion failed to take note that the iron ten- 
drils of the telegraph, then extending far and 
wide, would soon constitute a network of 
communication which ought also to be open 
to all. As the railways, so was this new 
engine of progress allowed to fall into pri- 
vate hands. The sapient whigs of that day 
sneered at the post-oflice itself, and ventured 
to suggest that the state conveyance of 
letters had nothing but its antiquity to recom- 
mend it. 

The Electric Telegraph company com- 
menced its operations in 1846, and in the 
course of eight years became a flourishing 
concern, transmitting annually for the public 
350,000 messages, and 10 times as many for 
the railways. For in connection with these 
it was that the wires were first generally car- 
ried, to lend a sort of solian accompani- 
ment to the work-a-day rumbling of the 
trains. The company’s charges were at first 
very high, but every reduction of the tariff 
brought the wires within the range of a much 
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larger class of the community, and the 
‘« Quarterly Reviewer,” commenting on this 
in 1854, suggests the wisdom of the com- 
pany’s adopting a low and uniform charge. 
He points out the public inconvenience 
attaching to the private company manage- 
ment in the dissimilarity of the systems 
worked, and consequent delay of messages; 
besides which was the chance that one com- 
pany could refuse to forward the message, 
of another, —as had actually been the case 
a few years previously in the United States, 
and so dislocate the whole system; for sucha 
refusal, and for uniformity of instruments, 
he recommends that Parliament should pro- 
vide. That public opinion was ripening in 
the direction of regarding the telegraphic 
conveyance of intelligence as much a func- 
tion of the state as the transport of letters, 
may be gathered from the support Thomas 
Allan met with in his proposals for working 
the telegraphs in connection with the post- 
office. 

Mr. Allan was later on the author of the 
scheme on which was established in 1861 the 
United Kingdom Telegraph company. This 
was an attempt to break down the virtual 
monopoly of the Electric and International tel- 
eraph and the British and Irish magnetic com- 
panies— from which the commercial world 
was suffering great loss and inconvenience by 
working on the principle of a uniform single 
rate of one shilling. The older companies were 
much perturbed by the starting of this new 
venture. Itreduced the value of their shares, 
and encountered accordingly their most de- 
termined opposition. By lowering their fares, 
where necessary, to one shilling, and keeping 
up the high rates otherwise, they forced the 
United Kingdom telegraph company to fall 
into line with them, and to drop its distinc- 
tive feature —the uniform shilling charge — 
which it obtained parliamentary authority to 
double. In this act, be it noted, was a 
clause prohibiting the company from selling 
themselves to their successful rivals, inserted 
with the intention of maintaining that free 
competition which exists mainly in the fervid 
imagination of the doctrinaires of the ‘‘ open 
market.” Thus the scheme wherefrom the 
commercial community had hoped great 
things, proved abortive, and the new com- 
pany continued to exist by playing Hamlet, as 
it were, with the prince’s part left out. 

When if became evident that the god of 
industrial battles favored the big battalions 
in the shape of the big balances and firm 
alliances of the longer established compa- 
nies, the discontent of business men was 
strengthened in the right direction. Since 
monopoly seemed fated to be the order of the 
day, it was obviously advantageous to have 
it worked in the general interest, rather than 
for the profit of directors and shareholders. 
But apart from this consideration, which few 
at that time were likely to grasp, or con- 
sciously formulate, the public dissatisfaction 
finding voice in the resolutions of the Edin- 
burg and other chambers of commerce, had 
ample cause in the delays and expense attend- 
ant on the companies’ management. These 
were the head and front of their offending. 
It cost, for instance, to send a telegram from 
the city to Lee, one of the southern suburbs, 


two shillings. A return ticket by rail cost 
only one, while the messenger arrived there 
20 minutes before the message telegraphed at 
the time of his leaving was delivered. Two 
hours were required for messages to go from 
the city to Kensington (longer than the time 
taken by the omnibus), and three hours to 
Hampstead. In case of remote spots like 
Padstow, in Cornwall, the charge under the 
reign of private enterprise amounted to no 
less than 18 shillings. To get a telegram 
despatched at night-time was almost impos- 
sible. Porterage, again, was frequently man- 
aged most casually. In one instance, a fish- 
monger’s boy was pressed into the service. 
The telegraph clerk reckoned without his 
boy, who thought the message would keep 
better than his fish, and disposed of the lat- 
ter first. 

The delays charged against the companies 
were not, however, so much their fault, as the 
result of the weakness the system owing to its 
having mainly grown up round the railways. 
But one conspicuous evil which competition 
for profit brought with it, was the over-supply 
of rich districts, where two or three tele- 
graph offices were often within a few doors 
of each other, and the corresponding neglect 
of the less busy parts of the country, —a 
defect telling against both rich and poor. 

What strengthened the feeling against the 
companies was the fact that for some years 
foreign governments had assumed the con- 
trol of the telegraphs. ‘This was soin France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, and in some of the 
British possessions, the transfer being at- 
tended with marked benefit to the community 
and in some cases with profit to the state. 
The results in Belgium ‘were particularly 
noticeable, although the higher letter-postage 
there somewhat flawed the comparison. The 
Belgian government charged uniform rate, 
and they had lowered it very considerably, 
the transmission of messages having grown 
vastly in consequence. In 1863 a reduction 
of the rate from.one and a half francs to one 
increased the messages 80 per cent; and three 
years later, by a further reduction to half a 
franc, they were multiplied 85 per cent From 
1860 to 1866 the number of telegrams multi- 
plied six and a half times; but only two and 
one half times in the United Kingdom — the 
mart and millof the world — during the same 
period This conspicuous difference told 
greatly in favor of the connection of the 
postal and telegraphic systems, whereby the 
Belgian found an office close at hand, whether 
he were an artisan in busy Liege, or a blue- 
bloused peasant in the wild Ardennes. 

Moreover, since the success of the reforms 
introduced by Sir Rowland Hill, the post- 
office had become popular. Its money-order 
system had proved a great convenience 
to the public; and it was succeeding well in 
the functions it had recently embarked on, 
the provision of savings-banks for smaller de- 
positors. Consequently people turned a ready 
ear to the arguments of those who singled out 
the post-office as the one public department 
able to cope successfully with the difficulties 
of managing telegraphic business. The pos- 
tal system was well organized and wide- 
spread. Through its 12,000 offices, of which 
3,000 were money-order offices, its nerves 


stretched into almost every village. The ad- 
dition of telegraphic business was likely to 
further rather than to impair its usefulness, 
inasmuch as the smaller postmasters would 
be encouraged by the extra remuncration to 
give their whole time to the service, and so 
“specialization of function” be increased; 
while in regard to porterage the letter-carriers 
attached to the offices could mostly be made 
available for the delivery of telegrams, as 
could receiving-houses and pillar-boxes for 
their deposit. 

These were some of the conspicuous ad- 
vantages making for the success of state 
management, as compared with the delays, 
the expense, the uneven distribution of com- 
munication, which were the gross and palpa- 
ble defects of the companies’ cenduct of the 
service. But these considerations would not 
of themselves perhaps have prevailed on the 
government to embrace the proposal for 
superseding the existing arrangements. Po- 
litical expediency is apt to be the midwife 
faction. Disraeli, the astute Moses, who had 
educated his party, and by dishing the whigs 
led it to the promised land of office and 
power, was encountering with difficulty the 
attacks of an envenomed opposition, smart- 
ing with their well-deserved discomfiture. 
Ministerial crisis seemed likely to become 
chronic, and accordingly the government 
made haste to adopt a measure which was not 
open to direct assault, and bade fair to win 
them considerable support in the approaching 
general election. Whigs and liberals might 
rail at the turpitude of the minister who had 
so successfully turned their own guns against 
them; but such reproach, it was anticipated, 
would fall on deaf ears if the gratitude of 
the middle-class public — and a working-class 
public was as yet a ‘‘ quantité négligeable ” — 
could be appealed to for the removal of what 
was an acknowledged grievance. Moreover, 
the government had an able official at their 
backs in Frank Ives Scudamore, one of the 
assistant secretaries of the post-office, who 
put down the cost of buying out the tele- 
graph companies at something over 15,- 
000,000, and promised a surplus revenue 
withal on the transaction. It was a consid- 
erable sum, certainly, to a frugal mind, but 
Mr. Scudamore was a tower of strength in 
these post-office matters, and to a party in 
straits the amount was not enough to cause 
any qualms. At the beginning, then, of the 
session of 1868, the government announced 
their intention to bring ina bill for the ac- 
quisition of the electric telegraphs in the 
United Kingdom. A. R. DRYHURST. 


A POINT WELL TAKEN. 


The Boston Herald says in a recent edito- 
rial: A correspondent who claims to be well 
informed on the subject, states that the co- 
operative projects alluded to in a paragraph 
in yesterday’s Herald as failures on the part 
of Bellamy’s disciples, had in reality nothing 
to do with Mr. Bellamy’s ideas. ‘‘ Co-opera- 
tive schemes.” he says, ‘‘ are of very early 
date, and neither their success nor failure 
has any bearing on the movement for naiion- 
alizing and municipalizing industrial func- 
tions instituted by that gentleman.” It 
appears that the so-called Bellamy colony 
which has come to grief in California itself 
disclaims the name. ‘‘It would be as appro- 
priate,” says our correspondent, ‘‘to hold 
Mr. Bellamy responsible for the defeat of 
the republican party last fall, or for the pas- 
sage of the free coinage bill by the Senate, 
as to lay at his door the failure of the Evans- 
ton co-operative housekeeping asscciation or 
the success of the Bourne mills profit-sharing 
experiment.” 
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SHALE WE ADOPT THE SWISS 


REVEREND UM ? 


When experience reveals a defect in the 
working of our political mechanism, we 
naturally look around for the most efficient 
remedy. Such remedies are often to be 
found in the institutions of other countries. 
This increasing willingness to take advantage 
of what may be learned from other lands 
instead of insisting upon stumbling along by 
ourselves until we gradually devise some 
means of our own without outside assistance, 
is a gratifying evidence of the growing 
sense of human solidarity and the essential 
unity of all peoples. The outside world is 
something to us, as we are to the outside 
world. 

The latest acquisition of this kind comes 
from Australia, which has given us the sys- 
tem that restores the ballot to its intended 
integrity at the moment when it has become 
most seriously impaired. Another evil whose 
consequences are yearly becoming manifest 
very gravely, and even alarmingly, is the 
failure of our system of representative gov- 
ernment to act as designed in carrying into 
effect the will of the people. It is evident 
that any form of government that does not 
accomplish this end is not a popular form of 
government, however it may be framed or 
named. Whether authority be delegated by 
the people to a monarch or to a Legislature, 
the result is the same when the power is 
abused by ignoring the popular will. 

It is this danger that confronts us when we 
are shown its remedy in the shape of an in- 
stitution that is to be found in its highest 
developed form in the oldest federal republic 
in the world. The adoption of the Swiss 
referendum would make possible a return to 
a purely democratic basis, in which the will 
of the people would be capable of free ex- 
pression, deciding where desired upon any 
question in its final phase, and not merely 
confined to the choice of legislative repre- 
sentatives. Concisely stated, the principle 
of the referendum is to give the people 
potentially the decisive voice in the enact- 
ment of laws. Originally this popular pre- 
rogative was limited to matters affecting the 
constitution, but since 1874, it has been 
extended to all laws, whenever its exercise 
may be demanded. All questions of consti- 
tutional amendment must thus be submitted 
to popular ratification, and no amendment of 
the constitution can be adopted unless ap- 
proved both by a majority of the people and 
a majority of the cantons. 

In the case of ordinary laws not affecting 
the constitution, whenever either 30,000 
voters or eight cantons may so demand, 
within a certain period after their passage 
any such laws must be submitted to the 
people for approval or rejection. In this 
case a majority of the popular vote decides, 
and amajority of the cantons is not neces- 
sary. This latter is called a ‘‘ facultative ” 
or ‘‘ optional” referendum. Laws are some- 
times submitted in such form that the voters 
may accept them either wholly or in part. 

Complementary to the referendum is the 
principle of the popular initiative, under 
which 50,000 voters may demand the prep- 
aration and submission of an amendment or 


of amendments to the constitution. It will 
be seen that in a limited way and incomplete 
form we already have the principle of the 
referendum in this country, in the shape of 
the requirements existing in many, if not all, 
of our states, that amendments to the con- 
stitution must be accepted by popular vote 
before becoming effective. And in Massa- 
chusetts, for instance, occasionally a general 
law is so conditioned, as in the question of 
local option, while certain laws affecting 
cities or towns do not take effect until ac- 
cepted by the community that chooses to act 
upon it. 

But in Switzerland the system is well and 
logically rounded out. In the matter of 
constitutional amendments alone, its opera- 
tion is of far more importance than with us, 
for the reason that the Swiss constitution 
embodies a mass of detail which, with us, 
is covered only by statute law. ‘Therefore, 
the range of subjects for ordinary legislation 
is more limited in Switzerland than in this 
country, either in national affairs or matters 
concerning the individual states. The pop- 
ularity of the referendum as an institution 
in Switzerland is indicated by the fact that 
it applies to local legislation as well, in the 
governments of all but one or two cantons. 

The latest instance of the application of 
the principle in Switzerland is a very in- 
structive one, for it appears to have been a 
sort of combination of the referendum and 
initiative, and it also shows how it impels 
those in authority to ascertain and act 
according to the popular will,— which is quite 
the contrary to our own case, where our 
system appears to be developing a tendency 
toward deliberate defiance of popular will, 
encouraging both legislators and executives 
to set up a dangerous prerogative in assuming 
to be the judges of what is needed for the 
public welfare regardless of the people’s 
desire. 

The instance in question occurred within a 
few months when the federal council, having 
taken into consideration the subject of a 
national system of life insurance,—a na- 
tional fire-insurance system has long been in 
vogue in Switzerland, — submitted to the 
people the broad question, whether the fed- 
eral assembly should go ahead and prepare 
such a law as was outlined. It was decided 
in the affirmative by an overwhelming vote. 
Therefore, such a law will be perfected and 
then submitted to the popular vote. Provis- 
ion is thus made for giving the desire of the 
people room for free expression in legislation, 
while with us such expression is often 
impeded by all manner of obstacles. 

The writer of an article on ‘‘ The Govern- 
ment of Switzerland,” in the Atlantic Monthly 
for January, 1890, regards the referendum 
as a distinct step backward on the ground 
that it is the substitution of pure for repre- 
sentative democracy. In this he appears to 
miss the true significance of the institution. 
It is decidedly something more than a return 
to pure democracy, as illustrated in the New 
England town meeting. It completes the 
democratic system at the point where it has 
proven most defective in its application to 
larger forms of government. It affords a 
felicitous illustration of how modern condi- 


tions may permit a return to an old principle 
for which something apparently more efli- 
cient has been substituted, incorporating the 
old into the same structure with the new, and 
thus obtaining the reciprocal balance that 
had been lacking. 

Therefore, while the referendum means a 
return to pure democracy, it does not aban- 
don representative democracy, but brings the 
basic principle of democracy forward on to a 
par with the representative function, and 
keeps the popular will in the foreground. 
The people’s part in government is not ended 
with the work of imparting the first impulse; 
the people are properly given the determina- 
tive power in the work done for them. When 
a man builds a house he does not find it suffi- 
cient to employ an architect and then con- 
tent himself with the plans made, whether 
they suit him or no; if the plans are unsatis- 
factory he has the right to say so, and have 
the house made to his liking. This is what 
the referendum assures. : 

“Representative government,” even with 
many publicists, has become a shibboleth in 
a way that has made it an obstacle to prog- 
ress. Pure democracy — the ideal in a small, 
compact community — becomes impracticable 
for the government of a large and extended 
people, and representative government was 
devised as a convenient instrument for at- 
taining as nearly as might be the same ends. 
But representative government, subject to 
the crucial tests of the present day, is sig- 
nally failing to meet its purpose, and is ceas- 
ing to be representative democracy. When 
the men chosen as the people’s servants as- 
sume to be the people’s masters and force 
upon them obnoxious legislation, then gov- 
ernment becomes misrepresentative in fact, 
whatever it may be in form. 

It has been urged that a general election, 
being an appeal to the people, is in nature, 
though not in form, a referendum. But the 
fundamental difference between the two forms 
of appeal is ignored by those who find a like- 
ness here. The election, although great 
questions may be at issue, is primarily for 
the choice of representatives; and however 
earnest the contest as to proposed laws or 
governmental policy, other considerations 
never fail to arise, and these very frequently 
turn the scale. Matters of personal popu- 
larity, the voice, figure or bearing of a can- 
didate often are weighty factors in deciding 
an election, and issues as to individual habit 
or peculiarity are purposely raised in order 
to confuse the real question in the minds of 
the voter, and cause prejudice for or against 
aman. Then again, even when a proposed 
policy commends itself to the people and an 
election is carried on that issue, the law that 
may be framed for carrying that policy into 
effect is quite another thing, and it is possi- 
ble that it may prove as distasteful to the 
people as the policy at first seemed attrac- 
tive. We have had some instructive illus- 
trations of this in the recent history of the 
United States. 

On the other hand, when the appeal to the 
people takes the form of the referendum, 
the question is one of decision as to results, 
pure and simple, uncomplicated by any per- 
sonal matters or considerations whatever. 
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Itis action upon a law, definite and clearly 
stated, which has been deliberated upon in 
the Jegislative body, and which an intelligent 
people may follow in all its stages, and vote 
upon after mature reflection. It repeatedly 
happens that even the most popular repre- 
sentatives may frame legislation which their 
constituents do not approve. By the refer- 
endum the latter are given the power to con- 
demn isolated acts of their representatives 
without the necessity of condemning the 
representatives themselves,—a freedom in 
discrimination wisely and tolerantly per- 
mitted. As an instrument for exacting from 
public servants obedient service the refer- 
endum appears to be the most effective which 
has been conceived. 

Another aspect of this institution is called 
attention to by Prof. Dicey in a recent article 
in the Contemporary Review, favorably con- 
sidering the question of the introduction of 
the referendum into England. That is, its 
effect in removing the power of approval 
or rejection of legislation from the execu- 
tive, who, as president, monarch, governor 
or mayor, may be impelled to exercise it 
arbitrarily, possibly from motives not of a 
public nature, and even due to personal con- 
siderations or corrupt and otherwise im- 
proper influences. From being an executive 
prerogative, this power is lodged with the 
people themselves, to whom, as the source 
of government, it rightfully belongs. Says 
Prof. Dicey: ‘‘ The referendum is a revival 
of the miscalled ‘ veto,’ but is a veto lodged 
in the hands, not of a sovereign monarch, 
but of a sovereign people. Such a veto pro- 
duces the same effects, whatever be the 
power by which it is exercised. It secures 
the constitution against any change which 
the sovereign does not deliberately approve; 
it tends to produce permanence in the tenure 
of office; it undermines the strength of that 
elaborate party system which, in England, 
lies at the basis not of parliamentary gov- 
ernment, but of government by parliament.” 

Another objection made to the referendum 
is that it might tend to impede progress by pre- 
venting the adoption of desirable laws which, 
rejected through being misrepresented and 
misunderstood, would, if enacted, prove to 
work beneficially. This raises a theoretical 
objection which does not appear to be borne 
out in practice. In Switzerland progress 
seems to have been more rapid, more unway- 
ering, more intelligently forwarded since 
the adoption of the referendum than it was 
before. And there is nothing like responsi- 
bility for securing intelligent action. Prob- 
ably the greater. part of the political evils 
from which the American people are suffering 
to-day is due to their being kept in leading 
strings which deny them this responsibility. 
It is because they have been befogged and 
befooled with false issues, and kept from a 
freedom of choice in determining upon true 
questions of government that large bodies 
of them are frequently led astray by dema- 
gogues, and made to further selfish ends 
masquerading in the guise of public benefac- 
tions. What would be the result of a con- 
tinued experience in popular determination 
of questions of effective legislation, is indi- 
cated by the consequences manifest whenever 


with us questions of vital moment arise and 
dispel the fog of false issues from the 
public mind. The outcome then is a gen- 
uine education of the people upon the mat- 
ters at stake, and a decided advance in pop- 
ular capacity to comprehend, discuss and 
decide. 

The objection that under the referendum a 
people might make mistakes and therefore go 
astray, belongs properly to the paternal view 
which has been unconsciously inculcated by 
our tendency towards government by repre- 
sentatives, instead of representative govy- 
ernment, as Prof. Dicey says. That objec- 
tion fits a country like Persia or Peru, where 
the people have not been trained in self-gov- 
ernment, and are in a stage that requires 
ruling from above. But it is not for a coun- 
try whose people have themselves originated 
self-government. If such a country deliber- 
ately chooses bad legislation, that is just 
what it needs for the time being. And when 
it finds out its mistake, it can, under the 
referendum and the initiative, hasily rectify 
it, despite the strivings of those whose selfish 
interests might lead them to seek to keep the 
country in the old ruts. Thus by experience 
with the nettle, danger, the people would 
learn through their freedom of popular 
choice unerringly to pluck the flower safety. 

SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


THE GRAND ARMY OF PEACE. 


The Idea of an Old Soldier. 


When civilization has made the next turn 
in the ever-ascending spiral of progress and 
the ideal of nationalism is practically accom- 
plished, when a system of general association 
has replaced the present unjust society for- 
mation and industrial competition between 
individuals is regarded as immoral, no plan 
will seem so practical for the orderly man- 
agement of productive labor as that all 
workers shall be organized in the form of an 
industrial army. If men may be organized 
under thorough discipline in armies for de- 
struction to kill and lay waste, why not also 
to build up and to preserve? It is a high 
ideal which nationalism gives us,—a_ per- 
fectly equipped, well-officered army of peace, 
each member of which, from the highest in 
rank of mechanical skill and executive abil- 
ity to the humblest toiler, performs his al- 
loted task with contented spirit and with 
equal reward. It is, moreover, not impossi- 
ble of accomplishment. 

Let us briefly compare the present dis- 
jointed system of unevenly balanced produc- 
tive efforts with a higher system under which 
the mental and muscular forces required 
should be organized in the form of regular 
bodies of workers under their respective 
heads; adopting, in short, a similar plan to 
the one now in vogue for the management of 
the military forces of the country. 

We all know the hardships of the present 
lot of the toilers, whether these toilers be- 
long to the class of skilled mechanics or 
whether they swell the ranks of the larger 
class of common workmen, such as miners, 
factory operatives, teamsters, stevedores and 
day laborers of all sorts. We all know how 


constant and how bitter is the war between 
capital and labor. Political economy teaches 
us the lesson which we sce exemplified so 
frequently, that over-production brings its 
inevitable sequel,— stagnation in all branches 
of trade, financial depression, vast bodies of 
honest, willing workmen thrown out of em- 
ployment, consequent suffering and misery. 
This dismal science also teaches us that the 
fixed rate of wages under the competitive 
system must always remain just alittle above 
the starvation point. This condition of 
affairs pressing so heavily upon all branches 
of what is called skilled labor—the me- 
chanic class — affects all other classes of 
wage earners, salaried clerks, struggling 
members of the learned professions and 
most seriously of all, the vast body of our 
fellow-beings who, uncertain of employment 
in the best of times, become thoroughly 
desperate and hopeless at these stated 
periods of commercial depression. 

Critics of nationalism in condemning the 
plan of an industrial army have had a great 
deal to say about the horrors of what they 
are pleased to term a form of military des- 
potism. Are the wage-earning producers so 
happy, then, under the system we have so 
truly depicted, that they fear so slight a 
beneficent discipline as would exist under an 
order founded upon regularity and exactness? 
It will be useful to imagine the life of an 
average workman, to trace his career from 
youth to manhood and to old age. We shall 
find him subjected to the worst sort of disci- 
pline during his whole industrial life; when 
old age arrives, if he has been frugal, this 
toiler’s reward for a life of slavery may pos- 
sibly consist of an humble freehold, with 
enough ready money to pay his funeral ex- 
penses, leaving to his children the same 
weary round. During his desolate life, no 
want beyond the mere physical has been 
satisfied; no chance for intellectual culture 
has come to him; his political opinions have 
been confined within the narrow bounds of a 
mistaken zeal for interests not his own; and 
his ignorance, alone, has given him content. 

Then, again, to take broader grounds of 
complaint at the serious consequences of the 
present laisser faire methods of social exist- 
ence, there is no central guidance of in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprises; no re- 
liable information obtainable as to what 
proportion of certain lines of goods will be 
needed in the country at large, within a given 
time, vast stores of manufactured articles 
of various sorts being produced for which no 
demand exists; while a shortage of other 
needed articles hurriedly attracts capital to 
their production, creating an opposite glut 
of the market. Thus the blind giant of 
modern commercialism staggers along the 
course of over-boasted civilization ; and thus 
do the poor toiling slaves of useless, waste- 
ful production turn the tread-mill that grinds 
their hopes for the future into the dust of 
present despair. 

We are now ready for the brighter view of 
industrial life under nationalism. Imagine 
the Grand Army of Peace established in the 
American republic. This army —using the 
designations adopted by the present military 
system —might be divided into as many 
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corps as would be needed to embrace all the 
large industries of the country: for instance, 
there would be the ‘‘cotton corps,” the 
“‘ woolen corps,” the ‘' iron corps,” etc. ; there 
would be the corps of railway employees, 
telegraph, mining and postal-service workers, 
in fact, the number of corps would be limited 
only by the number of separate industrial 
interests. Each corps would be sub-ap- 
pointed into divisions, numbered 1st. divis- 
ion, 2d division, and so on, according to the 
particular importance of each. ‘The divis- 
ions could be organized into as many brig- 
ades as would be required. The brigades, 
once more, would naturally follow the present 
military construction and be subdivided into 
regiments; the regiments into 10 companies; 
the companies into squads. This arrange- 
ment has been found the best possible one 
for handling large bodies of men in war 
manceuvring, for purposes of deadly combat 
with other organized troops. It would give 
a perfect method for orderly control of in- 
dustrial operations, with the least possible 
friction between the many productive public 
enterprises. 

The higher offices of this army of peace 
could be filled by general clections, held at 
stated periods of time. 

The commanders of the various corps 
might sit as a lower house of Legislature, 
similar in form to our present Congress. For 
division commanders a single man or woman 
of good executive abjlity, and thorough 
knowledge of the particular trade embraced 
in his or her division, would be required; and 
this rule would be adopted, probably, in re- 
gard to brigade, regimental and company 
commanders. For the lower grades of labor 
directors, for oflices corresponding to our 
present military ranks of lieutenants, ser- 
geants and corporals, a regular system of 
promotion, governed by length of service, 
would naturally constitute an ideal method 
for filling the subordinate positions. 

Would not such a system as this give as 
perfect a form for conducting wisely the 
equal production and careful distribution of 
the wealth of the country as could be devised? 
When all the working strength of this magnifi- 
cent nation could be properly organized for the 
production of needed articles for necessity, 
comfort, and even for artistic luxury and re- 
finement, the hours of labor could be arranged 
by methods which, while insuring continu- 
uous, necessary work, would call for short 
hours only from the individual laborer, 
Under a system of reliefs, such as is used for 
guard duty in the regular army, the hours 
for daily toil for certain sections of the 
workers could be arranged by settled details, 
each section not being called upon for more 
than four or five hours per day; and the pe- 
riod of individual life devoted to muscular 
labor ought not to exceed the age of 50 years. 

Those members of society, to whom all 
noble appeals to heart and conscience are in 
vain, and who may wish to shirk their share 
of productive labor,— and there will probably 
always be such unworthy social parasites — 
will undoubtedly find the path of indolence 
and neglect of duty a very hard one to fol- 
low. The drones and idlers will not only 
meet with ageneral moral condemnation from 


all classes, but such recalcitrant persons will 
be forced by a stronger power than mere 
sentiment to perform their allotted tasks, as 
citizens and producers, or to take the con- 
sequences of speedy disgrace and punishment. 

There need be but little said regarding the 
necessity of strict methods of discipline in 
all departments of this ideal army of industry, 
for such a requirement is self-evident. As in 
military organizations those troops which are 
the most perfectly drilled and disciplined are 
the best fitted for victory over opposing 
forces, so the first requisite for our army of 
production must be a perfect drill in duties 
to be performed by these soldiers of industry, 
with a rigorous system of exact discipline in 
the fulfilment of all orders. 

¥here is a mistaken idea in the public mind 
that army discipline is only a slightly miti- 
gated form of despotic abuse; that the mem- 
bers of the rank and file of an army are sub- 
jected to steady, petty tyranny. Any fair- 
minded officer or private who attends to his 
necessary duties never calls in question the 
justice of systematic arrangements which in- 
sure the orderly performance of military 
duties, no matter how arduous, even danger- 
ous, such duties may be. The humblest 
soldier of our present army can but say that 
the discipline under which he serves does not 
suppress his true individuality; on the con- 
trary, he will declare with truth that his 
personal nature is continuously enlarged and 
improved by association with his fellows in 
the close comradeship of army life and by the 
methodical habits engendered through sys- 
tematic discipline. So we have good reasons 
for a belief that the order and necessary dis- 
cipline of the army of industry will increase 
the capacities of each individual worker — 
not only in his powers for production of 
economic goods, but also it will enlarge his 
mental and physical faculties for larger en- 
joyment of all life’s blessings. 

As the soldier of to-day, whatever may be 
his rank, takes pride in his own particular 
regiment or corps, always ready to boast of 
its achievements in battle and camp, so in the 
possible future under a nationalist regime, 
each member of a particular branch of an in 
dustrial service will cherish ahigh ambition 
that his corps, division and regiment shall 
produce the best work of the country. A 
noble emulation will thus naturally replace 
the feelings of bitter competition, whose only 
basis is greed for money. 

In one essential point, however, there cer- 
tainly will be a wide difference between our 
existing military system and the new indus- 
trial structure. In the army, as now consti- 
tuted, promotion is slow and difficult, and it 
is an enlisted man of exceptionally strong 
character and military attainments who can 
hope to advance beyond the grade of non- 
commissioned officer. There are many rea- 
sons for this, chief among which is the feel- 
ing of caste prejudice, that governs such 
matters in the military and naval branches of 
our present national government. In the 
productive army of peace, with the vast 
forces properly organized, promotion should 
be rapid and certain. The mere fact, as 
before mentioned, of so short a life-service 
of productive labor for each enlisted worker 


would surely insure a constant shifting of 
rank. 

Beginning as a private in a certain 
battalion, no matter what the special line of 
chosen labor may be, the mechanic, the fac- 
tory operative, or the common, unskilled 
toiler starts with an equal chance with all 
others for regular and quick promotion, as he 
becomes better and better fitted for higher 
rank. There would be, also, an essential 
difference between this ideal army of peace 
and the present military organizations. Un- 
der United States army regulations, a soldier 
enlisting in the regular army is bound for a 
term of years; he gives up his whole time 
during this period to the service of his coun- 
try; whereas, in the industrial army all mem- 
bers of society would be called upon for pro- 
ductive labor, under some form of discipline 
only, during a short portion of each day. 
Outside the hours of work the necessary dis- 
cipline would have no restriction upon the 
acts of any individual. 

It will be well to touch, very shortly, upon 
an important feature of our present regular 
army, aS an argument to prove that govern- 
mental control of industries, in the form of a 
productive army, will not necessarily bring 
political interference such as hampers our 
existing civil service. The United States 
army of the present day is entirely free from 
that bane of the civil service, called political 
patronage. All promotions from lower to 
higher grades of rank are governed by strict 
rules. Seniority in length of service estab- 
lishes the only method of promotion. So 
long as officer or enlisted man performs his 
military duties faithfully, no outside influence 
can retard or hasten his earned promotion. 
Army officers and privates care nothing as 
a rule for politics; they are troubled very 
little about the results of state or national 
elections, and whether the occupant of the 
White House is a republican or a democrat 
is of slight interest to them. The cases 
in which officers have attempted to gain self- 
ish advantage by personal influence in Senate 
or Congress have been very exceptional. The 
general tone of the army is pitched in too 
high a key for the encouragement of such 


practices. 
Have we not, then, firm grounds for 
faith that, in the better times to come, 


when the industrial army is established, there 
will be no such chicanery, constant wire- 
pulling and shifting of positions as now dis- 
grace the present ill-managed civil service of 
this country? The orderly methods of our 
present military army can be easily adopted 
for the government of the productive forces 
of the country. 

Many objections, some of minor moment, 
others more serious, to this ideal of an indus- 
trial army, will naturally occur to the minds 
of readers who have not studied these eco- 
nomic questions very deeply. Such critics, 
by following the comparisons which I have 
so briefly suggested, to their logical con- 
clusions, may possibly grow more and more 
in favor of the establishment, at some future 
time, of the Grand Army of Peace, in place 
of the wasteful, dishonest methods for pro- 
duction and distribution now in vogue. 

Capt. E. S. HUNTINGTON, U. S. A. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLUBS. 


[Items of information concerning the work and 
proceedinys of nationalist clubs cordially solicited.] 


New England States. 


The Boston Nationalist Club No. 1, is a thriv- 
ing organization and, as its correspondence 
shows, has been something of a foster-mother 
to many clubs in many states. The club holds 
regular fortnightly meetings, one of these gather- 
ings being held at its club-rooms, 77 Boylston 
street, and the other at Union hall, Boylston 
street. At the business meeting, the members 
gather for the discussion of a chosen subject and 
to hear the reports of the various committees. 
The last question discussed at the business meet- 
ing was, ‘‘ Co-operation and its Advantages.’’ 
The subject appointed for the next gathering is 
“Nationalism and Education.’’ The public 
meetings, which were so popular last winter, and 
so well attended, have met with the same success 
during the present season. The audiences, inva- 
riably large, have been addressed by John Foster 
Biscoe, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Sylvester Bax- 
ter and Capt. E. 8. Huntington. A joint dis- 
cussion of nationalism was engaged in, on the 
22d, by three clergymen of note, Dr. Edward E. 
Hale, Rev. Charles P. Lyford and Rabbi Solo- 
mon Schindler. The hall was crowded with 
most appreciative listeners. Dr. Hale said that 
the motives of nationalism are in close accord 
with the teachings of the Great Master. ‘‘The 
spirit of Christianity,’ he said, ‘‘is to take and 
give, to borrow and uaa: Pagans have the indi- 
vidual idea— that every man can live unto him- 
self. That is not the idea of Christianity; here 
the individual is sunk in the great good of the 
community. There should be mutual services — 
for the kingdom of God is simply the common- 
wealth of Christianity. These ideas were the 
very basis of our New England settlement. The 
way the Pilgrims established schools, built roads 
and erected lighthouses— all without charging 
toll — was in the very idea of nationalism.’’ Rey. 
Mr. Lyford said that when he was called toa 
suburban pulpit, he made up his mind to preach 
as he believed, and he went out and gave his 
hearers a thoroughly socialistic sermon, and at 
once he heard thanks expressed for the ‘‘ whole 
gospel,” the ‘‘true gospel,” etc. Thus he saw 
that others were ready for these great truths. 
Rabbi Schindler said, among other things: ‘‘ We 
must catch the idea that the life, comfort and 
happiness of every man must be secured to him. 
Then we would have no need for all these re- 
ligious formulas. Charity is a beautiful word. 
We all preach it. We all practise it. But it is 
simply an acknowledgment that some one has 
been wronged. It is like covering a sore with 
sticking plaster, so as to hide it.’’ The First club 
is keeping close watch of legislation. Thou- 
sands of signatures have been already obtained 
of petitions for public control of gas and electric 
lighting. Bills for raising the age for compulsory 
education of children, and for the introduction 
of systematic industrial training in the public 
schools have been prepared, and these bills will 
be pressed for legislative action by leading na- 
tionalists during the present session. 


The first social meeting of the Boston Nation- 
alist Club No. 4, was held at the parlors of the 
Woman suffragist association, 3 Park street, 
the 21st. The attendance was encouragingly 
large and great interest was shown by those 
present, 16 new members being added to the 
roll, while a large number announced their 
intention to join at the next meeting. Snow’s 
orchestra furnished delightful music. The pres- 
ident read an oe poem dedicated to Wen- 
dell Phillips; T. W. Curtis, George J. Moulton 
and others addressed the company, setting forth 
the principles of nationalism, and a general and 
very interesting discussion ensued. bountiful 
collation was served by the ladies, and the occa- 
sion was enjoyable and encouraging to all present. 
The next business meeting of the club will be 
held next Wednesday evening. The president 
of the club, Henry Lemon, will be the next 
lecturer in the course of Saturday evening lec- 
tures at Wells Memorial hall. Subject: “The 
Philanthropic Problem.’’ 


The Haverhill Nationalist Club No. 1, is hold- 
ing fortnightly meetings, and is increasing its 
membership. It is intended to secure permanent 
quarters, to be open both day and night, with 
some one constantly in attendance to give infor- 
mation to all callers. There isa move on foot for 
the town to acquire the water-works, and a 
special committee has reported in fayor of the 
purchase of the aqueduct. 


The Hartford (Conn.) Nationalist Club No. 1, 
meets twice a month in Unity parlors. ‘‘ Until 
lately,’’ writes a member, ‘‘ we have rather over- 
done the discussion of the large subject, nation- 
alism, and find the quality of the discussions 
much improyed by selecting more specific sub- 
jects, such as the president’s message, the national 
banking system, money,’’ etc. Mrs. Emily P. 
Collins and Miss Ella Ormsby opened the discus- 
sion on money, which topic was continued for two 
meetings. Fred Fellennan has given the club 
two interesting talks on German socialism. 
Capt. E. 8S. Huntington’s address at Unity hall, 
as well as lectures by Rey. Floyd Tomkins, of 
Christ Church, and W. J. Coville made many 
converts. The club at its meetings usually 
distributes literature which includes a little tract 
published by the club, entitled “‘ Nationalism is 
Christianity.’’ Notices of all meetings are pub- 
lished in six papers, and two or three papers 
usually contain reports. With one slight excep- 
tion, the papers have noticed the club only 
favorably. The regular semi-monthly meetings 
of the ways and means committee at the pres- 
ident’s house, to which all members are invited, 
have greatly improved the methods of the organ- 
ization. 


The Lynn Nationalist Club No. 1, has some 
practical matters in hand at present, and plans 
for future work are under consideration; it has 
a membership of 100, and is steadily growing. 
An announcement card, with the declaration of 
principles on one side, and a list of speakers. 
with their respective dates, on the other, is used 
by this club, and has been of help to them. 
About one year ago the agitation for the estab- 
lishment of a municipal coal supply was started, 
and the idea being favorably received, it has 
since caused much earnest and intelligent discus- 
sion. In December last, Henry B. Sprague, one 
of the largest coal dealers in Lynn, read a paper 
before the club, dealing with the question from 
the coal-dealers’ stand-point. Two weeks later, 
Dr. Benjamin Percival replied to him; both 
addresses were published in the local papers and 
attracted much attention. It was largely through 
the efforts of this club that the limit of compul- 
sory school attendance was extended last winter, 
and the same committee, composed of John A. 
O’ Keefe, Geo. H. Cary, W. O. Wakefield, J. W. 
Gibboney, W. P. Conway, Dr. Esther H. Hawks 
and Miss Hannah M. Todd, have charge of the 
educational matters to be brought before the 
present Legislature. 


The Boston Nationalist Club, No. 2, held its 
regular weekly meeting at Twilight hall the 
19th. Rev. James Yeames read an original story, 
in which he graphically pictured the condition 
of the poor of London, where he did missionary 
work for five years. It was one of the most 
successful meetings this club has ever held, 
there being present not only most of the meim- 
bers, but many strangers. The membership of 
the club is steadily increasing, and it is taking 
an active part in the effort to secure reform legis- 
lation, especially in reference to the law permit- 
ting cities and towns to manufacture and sell 
gasand electricity. Arthur Hildreth will address 
the club Feb. 2, and will reply to some of Gen. 
Francis A. Walker’s objections to nationalism. 
The membership of the club is now nearly 200. 


The New Haven (Conn.) Nationalist club is 
at present turning its energies to educational 
work, distribution of literature, etc. The win- 
ter’s programme of the club includes several 
public meetings and addresses. The first on the 
list was an address on ‘‘Co-operation”’ by J. 
Bruce Wallace, who has been visiting the co-oper- 
ative colonies in Malcolm Island, RB. C., and 
Kaweah, Cal., and is soon to go to Mexico on a 
similar errand of inspection. 


The West and South. 


At a recent meeting of the Washington (D. C.) 
Nationalist Club No. 1, M. A. Clancy, its secre- 
tary, read an address on ‘‘ What is Truth, and its 
Relation to Nationalism.’”? Among other things 
he said: ‘‘ Nationalism is the highest and noblest 
ideal of social truth, including all others, but 
not thereby lessening their value. Its friendli- 
ness toward all men and classes of men grows 
out of the fact that each in his own way repre- 
sents some aspect of the truth, and is working, 
it may be unconsciously, for its realization in- 
stead of catering to one class at the inj of 
another or all others.’’ The First club is a 
thriving organization, supporting pleasant and 
well-furnished club rooms. The scope of the 
club is quite broad, the membership running 
fromsocialists in the European sense to mild 
municipalists; consequently the discussions of 
the club are intensely interesting and never lack 
for spirit and varied views. 


The Detroit Nationalist club is actively en- 
gaged in an effort to secure an amendment to the 
city charter so as to permit municipal operation 
of lines of local transportation under the man- 
agement of a special board. It is also making 
an attempt to get the street-car fares reduced to 
one cent, and a circular containing arguments 
in favor of the proposition is being distributed 
throughout the city. Many citizens who are not 
members of the club are aiding in this work. 


At a recent meeting of the Baltimore Nation- 
alist Club No. 1, the following resolutions were 
offered by G. Lloyd Rogers, and adopted : — 

Whereas, the Nationalist Club No. 1, of Baltimore 
City, has learned with great satisfaction that the mayor 
of this city has publicly stated that he favors the estab- 
lishment by the city of its own electric light plant; 
therefore be it 

Resolved by this Nationalist club, of Baltimore City, 
that it is unqualifiedly in favor of the city of Baltimore 
owning and operating its own electric light and gas 
plants Tor the benefit of itself and all of its citizens. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appcinted to 
prepare and furnish statistics as to the practical effi- 
ciency and economy of these proposed improvements. 


The Iowa Falls Nationalist Club No. 1, is ina 
flourishing condition, increasing its membership 
quite rapidly. Meetings are held fortnightly, 
and at one of the last meetings, Miss Hstella 
Rathbun favored them with an essay entitled 
““Woman under Nationalism.’”’ They have a 
question-box wherein any one may ask any ques- 
tion pertaining to the movement. - A resolution 
was passed at the last mecune favoring the as- 
sembly of a ‘“‘ World’s Labor Congress” in Chi- 
cago during the world’s fair. 


The Pacific Coast. 


The rapid spread of nationalist clubs in Cal- 
ifornia has been a feature of the movement. 
They made a good showing, all things consid- 
ered, at the November elections. In the Los 
Angeles district, H. G. Wilshire received over 
1,100 votes for Congress. In a letter from W. 
C. Owen, who for a year and more has been one 
of the most prominent lecturers and club organ- 
izers on the Pacific slope, occurs the following :— 

“Thought in California is unquestionably 
progressive; it has not had time to fossilize; 
it has been kept in constant agitation by a long 
series of moyements of which nationalism is the 
latest. As the latest, it has succeeded toa vast 
body of thought which has for years past been 
tossing to and fro among the working classes; it 
has put a plug hat on a number of socialistic 
ideas that had been tramping the country in 
rags.’’ After speaking of the low moral tone of 
the business and commercial community in 
California, Mr. Owen continues : — 

“Tt is to my mind certain that many of 
the lines of action. upon which the various re- 
form bodies are advancing are in reality par- 
allel, though the fact is as yet undiscovered. 
On the other hand, our California experience 
seems to show conclusively that sentimental 
compromises, for the sake of peace at any price, 
are worse than useless. In Los Angeles, Ven- 
tura, and at other points where we tenaciously 
advocated the overthrow of the whole wage- 
system and insisted upon standing on our own 
legs, we had a thoroughly healthy and satis- 
factory movement. In San Diego, Pasadena, 
San Jose and in other various places, where 
members halted between nationalism and the 
single tax, between independent political action 
ana, fusion with republicans or democrats, the 
movement quickly lost its soul and the meetings 
degenetated into didactic lectures or useless 
wrangles. A similar, unscientific and totally 
unintelligent coalition in San Francisco with 
single-taxers and reform democrats brought 
about a split, the wounds engendered by which 
it will take the most judicious doctoring to heal. 

“Do I take, then, a despairing view of the situ- 
ation in California? By no means. I think it 
is singularly promising. I know that an im- 
mense amount of genuine, self-sacrificing work 
has been done, git it cannot but bear its fruit. 
I count as nothing the trivial disputes of the 
clubs. I think the movement has already ex- 
panded beyond the narrow limits of the clubs, 
that the public has got an inkling of the 
grandeur of the idea, and that it cares nothing 
about private quarrels, 

“Many of the country clubs have gone out of 
existence, but what of it? They have done their 
work; those who attended them have already 
exhausted themselves in educating one another, 
and there is no object in going to the expense of 
holding weekly meetings. Others have merged 
themselves in the Farmers’ sub-alliances that 
have been forming throughout the state. There 
they can exercise the influence that the educated 
always haye upon the uneducated,” 
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Or, Adventures of Paul Prognosis in 
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cey Tuomas. Edited by Grorcr 
HoveuTon. 16mo, $1.25. 
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the next three thousand years, both in material 
processes and achievements, and in social order. 
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knowledge and methods in science and mechan- 
ics; the latter is due to the prevalence of the 
Order of the Crystal Button, pledged to truth 
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To the reader this vast progress is made to seem 
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